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MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


IX. 


The dowager margravine of Bareith, 
widow of the margrave George William, 
born princess of Saxe-Weissenfeld, and 
lastly countess Hoditz, ‘‘ had been beau- 
tifal as an angel, so people said. But 
she was so changed, that it was neces- 
sary to study her face in order to discover 
any trace of her charms. She was large 
and appeared to have had a fine form; 
she had killed several of her children, by 
producing abortions, in order to preserve 
that fine form ; her face was very long as 
well as her nose, which disfigured her 
much, having been frozen, which gave it 
a very disagreeable beet-root color ; her 
eyes, accustomed to give the law, were 
large, well cut and brown, but so sunken, 
that their vivacity was much diminished ; 
for want of natural eye-brows, she wore 
false ones, very thick, and black as ink ; 
her mouth, though large, was well 
shaped and quite pleasant; her teeth, 
white as ivory, were very regular; her 
complexion, though clear, was yellowish, 
leaden and wrinkled; she had good man- 
ners, but rather affected. She was the 
Lais of her age. She had never pleased 
but by her face, for as to wit, she had 
not the shadow of it.” 

If you think that this portrait is drawn 
by a somewhat severe and cynical hand, 
do not blame me, dear reader. It is 
word for word from the own hand of a 
princess, celebrated for her misfortunes, 
her domestic virtues, her pride and her 
malice, the princess Wilhelmina of Prus- 
sia, sister of Frederick the great, mar- 
ried to the hereditary prince of the mar- 
graviat of Bareith, the nephew of our 
countess Hoditz. She had indeed the 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the i td 1845, by Frawcis G. Suaw, in the 
= office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 








most sarcastic tongue that royal blood|the moment when Consuelo saw her. 
has ever prodneed. But her portraits are,| It even required much good nature to 
in general, drawn with the hand of a| perceive that the countess Hoditz had 
master, and it is difficult, on reading | been one of the beauties of Germany, 


them, not to believe them exact. 


though she was painted and adorned with 


When Consuelo, her hair dressed by | the skill of an exquisite coquetry. The 
Keller, and clothed, thanks to his care | embonpoint of riper years had destroyed 
and zeal, with an elegant simplicity, was | the form, respecting whieh the margra- 
introduced by Porpora into the saloon of | vine pérsisted in being strangely deluded ; 
the margravine, she seated herself with | for her bare shoulders and bosom braved 
him behind the harpsichord, which had | the eyes with a pride which only antique 


been placed across a corner, in order not | statuary could equal. 


to inconvenience the company. No one 


had yet arrived, so punctual was Porpora, | 


and the valets were just finishing the 
lighting of the candles. The maestro 


She wore flowers, 
diamonds and feathers in her hair, like a 
young lady, and her dress rustled with 
precious stones. 

‘* Mamma,”’ said the princess who had 


began to try the instrument, and hardly | caused Consuelo’s error, “‘ this is the 


had he drawn a few sounds from it when 
a very beautiful lady centered and came 
towards him with a graceful affability. 
As Porpora saluted her with the greatest 
respect, and called her princess, Consu- 
elo took her for the margravine, and ac- 
cording to custom, kissed her hand. 
That cold and colorless hand pressed that 
of the young girl with a cordiality which 
is rarely found among the great, and 
which immediately gained Consuelo’s 
heart. The princess appeared about 
thirty years old; her form was elegant 
without being correct; indeed, there 
could be remarked in it certain deviations 
which seemed the result of great physi- 
eal sufferings. Her face was admirable, 
but of a frightful paleness, and the ex- 
pression of a profound sorrow had prema- 
turely worn and ravaged it. Her toilet 
was exquisite, but simple and decent even 
to severity. An air of goodness, of sad- 
ness and of timid modesty was diffused 
over this beautiful person, and the sound 
of her voice had something humble and 
affecting, by which Consuelo felt herself 
penetrated. Before the latter had time 
to understand that this was not the mar- 
gravine, the true margravine appeared. 
She was more than fifty, and if the por- 
trait which hus been read at the beginning 
of this chapter, and which was made ten 
years before, was then a little over- 
charged, it certainly was no longer so at 


young person whom master Poipora has 
announced to us, and who will give us 
the pleasure of hearing some of the fine 
music of his new opera.” 

«* That is no reason,’’ replied the mar 
gravine, measuring Consuelo from head 
to foot, ‘* why you should hold her by 
the hand in that manner. Go and seat 


yourself by the harpsi i I am 
pleased to see you; you Williging when 
the company has asembled. Master 


Porpora, I salute you. I perceive that 
something is amiss in my toilet. My 
daughter, converse a little with master 
Porpora. He is a man of talent whom I 
esteem.”’ 

Having thus spoken in a voice rougher 
than that of a soldier, the stout margra- 
vine turned heavily on heughee!s, and 
teéntered her apartment. 

Hardly had she disappeared when the 
princess her daughter, approaching Con- 
suelo, again took her hand with a delicate 
and touching benevolence, as if to say to 
her that she protested against her moth- 
er’s impertinence ; then she engeged in 
conversation with her and Porpors, and 
testified to them an interest full of grace 
and simplicity. Consuelo was still more 
sensible to this kind proceeding when, 
several persons having been introduced, 
she remarked in the habitual manners of 
the princess a coldness, a reserve at once 
timid and proud, to which she emdently 





made an exception for the 1 maestro and 
herself. 

When the saloon was almost full, 
Count Hoditz, who had dined abroad, en- 
tered in full dress, and, as if he had been 
a stranger in his own house, went re- 
spectfully to kiss the hand and inform 
himself of the health of his noble spouse. 
The margravine pretended to be of a 
very delicate temperament; she reclined 
upon a couch, inhaling every instant the 
perfume of a smelling-bottle, and receiv- 
ing the homage of her guests with an air 
which thought languishing, and 
which was only disdainful; in fine, she 
was so completely ridiculous, that Consu- 


she 


elo, at first irritated and indignant at her, 


insolence, finished by being inwardly 
amused, and promised herself that she 


| tiful Consuelo to forget a certain meeting ; | him. 


a’certain Joseph whom I have just now | He tells one that he 
seen in My antechamber.’’ 


him; I have nothing to conceal in that had great’ success at Venice. 
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his wife gave me a note. “2 ask the beau- | so fanciful, that all the artists fear or hate 
When I speak to them of him, it 
_and in return for her silence, I will forget | is as if 1 showed them a Medusa’s head. 
s false, another 
‘that his musie is good for nothing, and 
at certain Jéseph,” replied Con8u- a thifd that Ne Owes his success to in- 


elo, whom the discovery of the conjugal; trigue. And he expects, with this wild 


jealousy and constraint had made quite|[ndian talk, that people will listeg tovhim 


easy respecting the consequences of the/and do him justice! What the devil! 
adventure at Passaw, ‘‘is an artist of We don’t live in the woods. Frankness 
talent who will net long remain in the, is no longer im fashion, and we cannot 
antechamber. He is my brother, my ‘lead men by truth. ‘That little one is not 
comrade, and my friend. I have no rea-|bad; I rather like that face. She is 
son to blash for my sentiments towards quite young, is she not? They say she 
Porpore 
respect, and I have nothing to request of must bring her to me to-morrow.” 

the generosity of your lordship, but alittle} ‘* He wishes,’’ said the princess, ‘* that 
indulgence for my voice, and a little pro- you will let her be. heard by the empress, 
tection for the future débuts of Joseph in ‘and I hope that you will not refuse him 


ee ee 


ey would have a hearty laugh at her on mak- | his musical eareer.”’ ithis favor. I ask it on my own ac- 
i ing her portrait to friend Beppo. | ‘My interest is assured for the said count.” 

| 3 ‘The princess had again approached the Joseph as my admiration is already for! ‘* There is nothing so easy as to have 

a harpsichord, and did not miss an opportu-| your beautiful voice ; but I flatter myself her heard by the empress, and it is suffi- 


a 


: nity to address either a word or a smile 
to Consuelo, when her mother was not) 
observing her. This situation allowed 
Consuelo to surprise a little family scene, 
which gave her the key of the house. 
i Count Hoditz approached his daughter-ia- 
a law, took her hand, carried it to his lips, 
rs and kept it there some instants with a 
3 very expressive look. The princess 


that a certain jesting on my part was nev- cient that your highness desires it to 
er taken as serious.”’ ‘cause me to be anxious to forward the 

‘*] was not so stupid, sir Count: and | matter. . But there is one more powerful 
besides, I know that a woman has never) at the theatre than the empress. That is 
any occasion to boast of having been 'madam Tesi; and even if her majesty 
made the subject of a jest of that nature.’’| should take this girl under her protection, 

‘*It is enough, signora,’’ said the | I doubt if the engagement would be sigu- 
Count, from whom the dowager did not| ed without the supreme approval of the 
remove her eyes, and who was in a hurry | Tesi.”’ 


‘i withdrew her hand, and addressed to him’ 


a few words in a cold and deferential 


to change his position in order not to ex- | 
| 


cite her suspicion: ‘* the celebrated Con- 


‘* They say it is you who spoil those 
ladies horribly, sir Count, and that with- 


manner... The Count did not listen to) 
them, afd continuing to gaze upon her: 
‘* What! my beautiful angel,’’ said he, 
‘‘always sad, always austere, always 
cuirassed to the chin! One would say 
that you wished to become a nun.”’ ** It 
7 is quite possible | shall come to that,”’ re- 
: i plied the princess in a low voiee. ‘* The 
world has ted me in such a man- 
ner as re me with much attach-| 
ment to its pleasures.’’ ‘* The world 
would adore you, and would be at your 
feet, if you did not affect by your severi- | 
i ty to keep it at a distance; and as to the 
Ta cloister, could you endure its horrors at 

H your age, and beautiful as you are?”’ 

, ‘*In a more gladsome age, and when 
beautiful, as 1 no longer am,”’ replied she, | 


suelo must know how to pardon some-| out your indulgence they would not have 
thing to the merriment of a journey, and so much power.”’ 
she may depend in future upon the re-| “How will you have it, princess! 
spect and devotedness of Count Ho-| Every one ig master in his own house, 
| dita.” Her majesty understands very well that if 
Ile replaced the book upon the harpsi- she should interfere by an imperial de- 
chord, and went to receive ebsequiously a | cree in the affairs of the opera, the opera 
personage who had just been canseneal | maels all go wrong. Now her majesty 
with much pomp. It was a little man) wishes that the opera should go on well, 
who might have been taken for a woman | and that people should be amused there. 
in disguise, so rosy was he, curled, trink-/ How would that be if the prima-donna 
eted, delicate, genteel, and perfumed ; it | takes cold on the day she is to make her 
was of him that Maria Theresa-said she | début? or if the tenor in the very middle 
wished she eould have set him in a ring; | of a seene of reconciliation, instead of 
it was of him also that she said she had | throwing himself inso the arms of the 
made a diplomatist, because she could | bass, gives him a smart cuff on the ear! 
make nothing better, It was the pleni-| We have quite enough to do to satisfy 
5 potentiary of Austria, the first minister, | the caprices of M, Caffariello. We are 
. ‘* I endure@)the horrors of a more rigor-| the favorite, some even said the Jover ef; happy since madam Tesi and madam 
ous captivity: have you forgotten it? the empress; it was no less, in fine, than | Holzbaver have a good understanding 
Pee Bat do not talk to me any longer, sir | the celebrated Kaunitz, that man of state | with each other. If you throw an apple 
Count; mamma is looking at you,”’ | who held in his white hand, ornamented | of discord upon the boards, our cards 
Immediately the Count, as if pushed | | with rings of a thousand colors, alkthe | will bein a worse confusion than ever.’’ 
by a spring, quitted his daughter-in-law, | skilful strings of European diplomacy,  But_a third weman is absolutely ne- 


and approched Consuelo, whom he salu-| He appeared to listen with @graveairto | cessary,”’ said the Venetian ambassador, 











‘ f ted very gravely ; then, having addressed | the self-styled grave personages who were | who warmly proteeted Porpora and his 
; or to her some words as an amateur, respee- | supposed to converse with ‘him on-grave | pupil, ‘‘and here is am admirable one 
Ae ting music in general, he opened the |-mattors. But suddenly he interrupted | who presents herself.’’ 

ie book which Porpora had placed upon the | himself to ask» Count Hoditz> ‘‘ Who is| ‘‘If she be admirable, 0 .much. the 


harpsichord, and pretending to seek there- | that young persomI'see there at the harp-| worse fur her. She would,excite. the 
in something which he wished her to ex- | \sichord? Is it the little girl I have jealousy of madam Tesi, who. is admira- 
plain to him, he leaned upon the stand, heard of, Porpora’s protegé? Poer-devil| ble, and wishes to ‘be “so alone; she 
and spoke thus to her.ina low voice: “1}ofva Porpora!- 1 wish I could do some-| would pat ina fury madam Holatituer, 
saw the deserter yesterday morning, and | thing for him; but he is:so exacting and | who wishes to be admirable also’? 
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‘And who is not,’’ retorted the am- 
bassador, 

‘* She is very well born, she is a per- 
son of good family,’’ diplomatically re- | 
plied M. de Kaunitz. 

‘* She cannot sing two parts at a time. 
She must needs let the mezzo-soprano 
take her part in the operas.’ 

‘* We have a Corilla who offers herself, | 
and who is certainly the the most besa 
ful creature on earth.’’ 

‘* Your excellency has already seen) 
her!” 

“The first day she arrived. But 1 
have not heard her. She is ill.’ 

** You will hear this one, and you will 
not hesitate to give her the preference.’’ 

‘* It is possible. Leven confess to you 
that her face, less beautiful than that of 
the other, seems to me more agreeable. 
She has a gentle and modest manner. 
But my preference will de ber no good, 
poor child! She must please madam_ 
Tesi, without displeasing madam Holz- | 
bauer; and hitherto, notwithstanding the | 
sweet friendship that unites those two 
ladies, every thing that has been approved 
by the one, has always had the lot to be 
strongly disapproved by the other.”’ 

‘This is a rude erisis, and a very 
grave affair,’’ said the princess, with a 
litle malice, on seeing the importance 
which these two men of state gave to/| 
matters of the green-room. ‘* Here is 
our poor little protegé, in the balance 
with madam Corilla, and it is Mr. Caffa- | 
riello, | wager, who will put his sword 
into one of the scales.”’ 

When Consuelo had sung, there was | 
but one voice to declare that, since mad- | 
am Hasse, they had heard nothing like | 
it; and M. de Kaunitz, approaching, said 
to her with a solemn air: ‘* Young lady, 
you sing better than madam Tesi; but 
let this be said to you by all of us here 
ia confidence, for if such a judgment pass | 
the door, you are lost, and will not ap-| 
pear this season at Vienna. Be prudent, | 
therefore, very prudent, ” added he low-| 
ermg his veice, and seating himself be- 
side her, ‘* You have to struggle against | 
great obstacles, and yen will not triumph | 
except by address.’ Thereupon, enter- | 
ing into the thousand windings of theatri- | 
cal intrigue, and acquaiuting her minutely | 
with all the little passions of the compa- | 
ny, the great Kannitz gave her a com-| 
plete treatise on diplomatic seience with | 
reference to the stage. 

Consuelo listened to him, her great, 
eyes wide open with astonishment, and 
when he bad finished, as he had repeated | 
twenty times in his discourse ; ‘* My last 


‘solemn formalities of little ones. 


_empress, because she had abjured the | 


‘given her, of welcoming whomsoever 


| disdain of protestant Germany, by finding 
a refuge within the pale of the Romish 


the street, escorted by Joseph who light-| vocation, by the cheice 


| had formed of a man of state.’ | 


275 
could oaly be a direetor of the opera, or| ing the vast esplanade of the rampart to 
a maestto in fashion. She therefore felt | reach the suburb in which their modest 
| quite at ease with him, and talked to him | dwelling was situated. ‘I ask myself 
as she would have done to a man of her|at this moment what does our vocation 
own profession. This freedom from eon-| become in the midst of these masks so 
| straint rendered her more naive and more | beld or so deceitful? ” 

‘merry than the respect due to the all-| “And what do you wish it should be- 
powerful name of the first minister would come!’’ returned Porpora, in his rough 
have permitted her to be ; M. de Kaunitz | and jerking tone; ‘it has not to become 
found her charming. He attended to no| this or that. Happy or unhappy, tr- 
one else for an hour. The margravine umphant or despised, it remains what it 
| was highly offended at such a breach of is; the most beautiful, the most wehts 
propriety. She hated the liberty of great | voeation on the earth.”’ 

courts, accustomed as she was to the; ‘*O, yes!’’ said Consuelo, tetarding 
But the always rapid paee of her master and 
she could no longer aet the margravine ; | clinging to his arm, “ I understand that 
she was no longer one. She was tol- the grandeur ard dignity of our art ean- 
erated and quite well treated by the | not be lowered or raised at the will of the 
| frivelous caprice, or of the bad taste 
Lutheran faith to become a Catholic. | which governs the world ; but why should 
Thanks to this act of hypocrisy, one|we allow our persons to be debased? 
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could be pardoned all mis-allianees, all| Why should we go and expose ourselves 


crimes even, at the court of Austria; to the contempt, to the sometimes even 
and Maria Theresa followed therein the more humiliating encouragements, of the 
example which her father and mother had | profane! If art be sacred, are net we so 
also, we who are her priests and her Le- 
vites' Why do we net live retired in 
garrets, happy to understand and to feel 
music, and what business have we in 
church. But princess and catholic though | those saloons, where they listen to us 
she was, the margravine was nothing at| with whispering, where they would blush 
Vienna, and M. de Kaunitz was every bw retain us a minute like human beings 
thing. after we have done exhibiting like aet- 
As soon as Consuelo had sung her) ors?” 
third piece, Porpora, who knew the cus-| ‘‘Eh! eh!’’ growled Porpora, stop- 
tom, made her a sign, rolled up his music, | ping and striking his eane on the pave- 
and retired with her through a little side | _ment, ** what foolish vanities and what 


wished to escape from the rebaffs and 








door, without ineonveniencing by his exit) false ideas are coursing through our brain 


those noble persons who had been pleased to-day! What are we, and what need 
to open their ears to her divine accents. | we be other than actors? They call us 

** All goes _well,’’ said he to her, rub-| so contemptuously! And ef w hat eonse- 
bing his hands, as soon as they were in | quence is it if we be 







ed them with atorch. ‘ Kaunitz is an| they are great lords by 
old fool who understands matters, and | straint, or by the snffrages 
will push you along.’’ ha! actors! all cannot be who” 
‘*And who is Kaunita! I did not see| Let them try to be so, and we shall see 
him,’’ said Consuelo. how they make out, those myrmidons, 
‘* You did not see him, blockhead! He | who think themselves so fine! Let the 
talked with you for more than an hour.” | dowager margravine of Bareith pat@m the 
** But it cannot be that little gentleman | tragie mantle, case her great 
in a rose and silver vest, who retailed so the buskin, and let her make three steps 
much gossip to me that | took him for an | upon the stage, we shall see a strange 
old box-opener? ” | princess! And what do you think she 
‘‘He himself. What is there surpris-| did at her little court of Erlangen, at the 
_ing-about that? ”” ‘time she thought she reigned? She tried 
‘It is very surprising to me,’’ replied | to dress herself as queen, and she sweated 
Consuela, ** and such was not the idea | | blood and water to play a part above her 
powers. She was born te make a sutler, 
“That is because you do not know) and by a strange mistake, destiny \ has 
how states are managed. If you did, you made a highness of her. Therefore she 
would consider it very surprising that deserved a thousand hisses when she prev 
men of state should be anything else than | posterously undertook the part. And 





opera, the opera which I had played last | old gossips. Come, let us keep silence | you; foolish ehild, God made you a queen ; 
month,’ she imagined that she had been | /on that point, and play our part in this he has placed upon your brow, a diadem 
deceived on hearing him announced, and. peanqecende of the world.”’ w | of beauty, of intelligence, of power. Let 
that this personage, so well versed in alt ‘* Alas! my master,’’ said the young | you be carried into the midst of a free, 
the mysteries of the dramatic career, | girl, who had become pensive in travers- | intelligent, and sensible nation, (I suppose 
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that such exist!) and you are at once a} smallest wound of the heart. Little do 1| Consuelo, sighing and raising her eyes 
queen, because you have only to show|care about being born queen and not/ towards the stars burning in the pure and 
yourself and sing, in order to prove that| reigning. The more I see of the great, | deep heaven. 

you are queen by divine right. Well! it| the more does their lot inspire me with| ‘‘ Itis very little’ Do you dare to say, 
is not so! the world goes otherwise. It | compassion —’”’ miserable heart, that it is very little?” 
is as itis; what do you wish todo with} ‘‘ Well! is not that what I said?”’ cried Porpora, stopping anew and forcibly 
it?’ Chance, caprice, error, and folly| ‘* Yes, but that is not what I asked | shaking his pupil’s arm, while Joseph, 
govern it. What change can we make| you. They are greedy of show and do-| terrified, let fall his torch. 

in it? Its masters are counterfeit, slov-|minion. That is their folly and their mis-| ‘* Yes, I say that it is very little,” re- 
enly, foolish and ignorant fur the most|ery. But we, if we be greater, and bet-| plied Consuelo, calmly and firmly: “I 
part. We are here, we must kill our-|ter, and wiser than they, why do we) told you so at Venice, in a very cruel and 
selves or follow in their train. Then, not | strive, pride against pride, royalty against | decisive circumstance of my life. T have 
able to be monarchs, we are artists, and | royalty, withthem? If we possess more|not changed my opinion. My heart is 
we still reign. We sing the language of | solid advantages, if we enjoy more desir-| not formed for strife, and it could not 
Heaven, which is forbidden to vulgar| able and more precious treasures, what) bear the burden of hate and of anger: 
mortals: we dress ourselves as kings and | means this little struggle in which we en-| there is not a corner of my soul, in which 
great men, we ascend the stage, we seat| gage with them, and which, subjecting | Tancor and vengeance could find a lodg- 
ourselves upon a fictitious throne, we play | our worth and our strength tu the mercy, ing. Pass! evil passions, burning fevers, 
a farce, we are actors! Corpo Santo! | of their caprices, reduces us even to their | pass far from me! If it be only on con- 
The world sees that and understands not | level! ”’ | dition of surrendering my heart to you 
a jot! It does not see that we are the| ‘* The dignity, the holiness of art re- | that I ean have glory and genius, fare- 
true powers of the earth, and that our/quire it,’’ cried the maestro. ‘‘ They well forever, genius and glory? Go and 
reign is the only true one, while their | have made the world a battle-ground, and | crown other brows and inflame other bo- 
reign, their power, their activity, their|our life a martyrdom. We must fight, | soms ; you shall not draw even a regret 
majesty, are a parody, at which the an-| we must shed our blood at every pore, to| from me?” 

gels langh above, and which the people | prove to them, even when dying of mis- | 
hate and curse here below. 








Joseph expected to see Porpora break 
And the| ery, even when sinking under their hisses forth into one of those passions, at once 
greatest princes of the earth come to look | and their coutempt, that we are gods, le-| terrible and comic, which prolonged con- 
at us, to take lessons at our school; | gitimate kings at least, and that they are tradiction excited in him. Already he 
and admiring us in their own hearts, as| vile mortals, shameless and mean usurp- | held Consuelo’s arm with one hand in or- 
models of true greatness, they strive to | ers! ’’ der to withdraw her from the master, and 
resemble us when they exhibitthemselves| ‘‘O my master! how you do hate, remove her from one of those furious ges- 
before their subjects. Go to, the world| them! ’’ said Consuelo, shuddering with| tures with which he frequently threatened 
is turned topsy turvy ; and they know it| surprise and fear: ‘* and yet you bow be-| her, and which stil] never led to anything 
well, they who govern it, and if they do | fore them, you flatter them, you conde-| but a smile or a tear. It happened with 
not confess it, it is easy to see, from the | scend to them, and you issue by the side- | this storm as with the others; Porpora 
contempt they display for our persons and , door of the saloon after having respect-| stamped his foot, growled hollowly like 
eur vocation, that they experience an in-| fully served up to them two or three dish- an old lion in his cage, and clenched his 
stinctive jealousy of our real superiority. | es of your genius!”’ | hand as he raised it to heaven with vehe- 
O! when I am at the theatre, I see clear-| ‘‘ Yes! yes!’’ replied the maestro,|mence; then almost immediately he let 
ly myself! The spirit of music unseals rubbing his hands with a bitter laugh; | his arms fall, uttered a deep sigh, bent 
my eyes, and kee behind the foot-lights | ‘‘ I laugh at them, I salute their diamonds | his head upon his breast, and kept an ob- 
a true rea] heroes, inspirations of | and their orders, | overwhelm with three stinate silence until they reached the 
good stamp; while those are really actors, harmonies of my style, and I turn my/|house. Consuelo’s generous serenity, 
and miserable idiots who flaunt in the| back upon them, well satisfied to get her energetic good faith, had strack him 
boxes upon sofas of velvet. The world! away, in a great hurry to deliver myself with.an involantary respect. Perhape he 
is a comedy, that is certain, and that is| from their stupid faces.’’ made bitter reflections on himself; but 
why I said to you justnow: ‘ Let us pass} ‘‘ Thus,’’ returned Consuelo, “ the he did not confess them, he was too old, 
with gravity, my noble daughter, through apostleship of art is a combat! ’’ too much embittered, and too hardened in 
this wicked masquerade which is called|  « Yes, it is a combat; honor to the | his artist’s pride to amend. Only, at the 
the world.’— Plague take the block-| brave!” moment when Consuelo gave him her 
head!’ cried the maestro, pushing away| ‘‘It isa sneer against fools! ”’ good-night kiss, he looked at her with an 
Joseph, who greedy to. hear his excited| ‘‘ Yes, it is a sneer; honor to the man|air profoundly sad, and said to her ina 
words, had insensibly approached even to | of wit, who knows how to make it bit-|smothered voice: “ It is done then! 
elbow him; ‘‘ he treads on my toes, and | ter! ”’ You are no longer an artist, because the 
covers me with the pitch of his torch!| ‘‘ It is a concentrated anger, a rage of | margravine of Bareith is an old wretch, 











Would not you say that he understands 
what we are talking about, and wishes to 
henor us with his approbation! ’’ 

** Pass to my right, Beppo,’’ said the 
young girl, making hiw a sign of intelli- 
gence, ‘‘ you trouble the master with 
your awkwardness.’’ Then addressing 
herself to Porpora: ‘‘ All that you have 
said is but the effect of a noble delirium, 
my friend,’’ resumed she; ‘* but it does 
not respond to my thought, and the in- 
texications of pride cannot soothe the} 


every moment?! ’’ 
‘“* Yes, it is an anger and a rage ; hon- 


or to the energetic man, who is wearied,| replied Consuelo, laughing. 


and who uever forgives ! ”’ 
‘** And it is nothing more! ”’ 


and the minister Kaunitz an old gossip! ’’ 

‘*No, my master, I did not say that,” 
“1 shall 
know how to take gaily, the imperti- 
nences and the follies of the world; for 


‘‘ It is nothing more in this life. The|that 1 need neither hatred nor spite, but 
glory of coronation seldom comes until af- | my good conscience and my good temper. 


ter death for real genius.’’ 

** It is nothing more in this life? 
ter, are you very sure! ”’ 

ry have said it! ”’ 


Mas- | one. 


I am still an artist and shall always be 
1 conceive another end, another 
destiny for art than the rivalry of pride 
and the vengeance of debasement. I have 


‘In that case, it is very little! ’’ said another motive, and it will sustain me.” 





QT 


have leafut the contents of the lives of| words from her mouth which made me 
the great. I will not relate to you one| seein her a victim of the world, a prey of 
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“And what, whatt’’ cried Porpora, 
placing upon the table of the antechamber 


his candlestick, which Joseph had just 
handed him. ‘I wish to know what.’’ 
‘*] have fur a motive to make art un- 
derstood, and to make it loved, without 
making the person of the artist, feared 


half the remarks of which the dowager| injustice.” 

margravine is the subject. You would| ‘Say a vietim of wickedness and the 
shudder with horror and disgust. Ah! if) prey of atrocious perversity. The prin- 
the people of the world knew how their | cess of Culmbach (that is the title she 
servants speak of them! If, from those| bears) was educated at Dresden, by the 


and hated.”’ beautiful saloons in which they parade | queen of Poland, her aunt, and it was 

Porpora shrugged his shoulders. —|with so much dignity, they could hear| there that Porpora knew her, and he, I 
‘‘ Dreams of childhood,”’ said he, *‘ I had| what is said of their morals and their| believe, gave some lessons to her as well 
you likewise ! ’’ | characters on the other side the partition! | as to the great dauphiness of France, her 

‘‘ Well, if it be a dream,’’ returned | When Porpora, a short time since, on the| cousin. The young princess of Culm- 
Consuelo, ‘‘the triamph of pride is one| ramparts, was developing his theory of | bach was beautiful and chaste; educated 
also. Dream for dream ; I like mine bet-| hatred and strife against the powerful of | by an austere queen, far from her debaueh- 
ter. Besides, I have a second motive, | the earth, he was uot truly dignified. Bit- | ed mother, it seemed as if she ought to be 
master ; the desire of obeying and pleas-| terness deprived him of judgment. Ah! | happy and honored all her life. But the 
ing you.” you had good reason to tell him, that he | dowager margravine, now countess Ho- 

“I believe nothing of it, nothing! ’’| brought himself down to the level of the| ditz, did not wish her to be so. She re- 
eried Porpora, taking his candle with| great lords, in pretending to overpower) called her to her side, and pretended to 
temper and tarning his back; but as soon | them with his contempt. Well, he lad | wish to marry, her, now with one of her 
as he had his hand upon the latch of the | not heard the remarks of the valets in the| relations, a margrave also of Bareith, now 
door, he returned and kissed Consuelo, | ante-chamber, and if he had, he would) with another, also prince of Culmbach, 
who smilingly awaited this reaction of have understood that personal pride and | for that principality of Bareith-Culmbach 
sensibility. | the contempt of others, concealed under} counts more princes and margraves than 





There was in the kitchen, adjoining | 
Consuelo’s chamber, a little ladder stair- | 
ease which led to a kind of terrace, six | 
feet square, on the back of the roof. It) 
was there she dried Porpora’s bands and | 
ruffles after she had washed them.  It| 
was there she somecmes climbed in the | 
evening to chat with Beppo, when the 
master fell asleep at too early an hour 
for her to be inclined to sleep likewise. 
Not able to employ herself in her own 
chamber, which was too narrow and too 
low for a table, and fearing to wake her 
old friend if she installed herself in the 
antechamber, she mounted to the terraee, 
sometimes to dream there alone while 
looking at the stars, sometimes to relate 
to her companion in devotedness and ser- 
vitude, the little incidents of the day. 
This evening they had a thousand things 
to say toeach other on both sides. Con- 
suelo wrapped herself in a pelisse, the 
hood of which she drew over her head, 
80 as not to take cold, and went to join 
Beppo, who impatiently expected her, 
These nocturnal conversations upon the 
roofs recalled to her the interviews of her 
childhoed with Anzoleto; it was not the 
moon of Venice, the picturesque roofs of 
Venice, the nights warmed by love and 
hope; it was the German night, more 
dreamy and more cold, the German moun, 
more vapory and more severe ; in fine, it 
was friendship with its sweetness and de- 
lights, without the dangers and troubles 
of passion. 

When Consuelo had related all that had 
interested, wounded or amused her at the 
margravine’s, it was Joseph's turn to 
speak: ‘* You have seen the outside of 
the court, the envelopes and armorial 
seals,”’ said he; ‘“‘but as the lacqueys 
have the custom of reading their master’s 
lewers, it-is in the antechamber that I 





the appearances of respect and the forms) it has villages and chateaux to endow 
of submissiou, belong only to low and|them. The beauty and modesty of the 
perverted souls. Thus Porpora was very | princess excited a mortal jealousy in her 
beautiful, very original, very powerful| mother; she wished to degrade her, te 
just then, when, striking his cane on the| deprive her of the tenderness and esteem 
ground, he said; ‘Courage, enmity, bit-| of her father the margrave George-Wil- 
ter irony, eternal vengeance!’ But your | liam (third margrave ;) it is not my fault 
wisdom was more beautiful than his deli- | if there are so many margraves in this 
rium, and I was the more struck by it be-| story; but in all those margraves, there 
cause I had just seen the varlets, timid | was not a single one for the princess of 
victims, depraved slaves, who, they too,|Culmbach. Her mother promised to one 
said in my ears with a hollow and deep-| of her husband's gentlemen of the cham- 
seated rage: ‘ Vengeance, craft, perfidy, | ber, named Vobser, a reward of four thou- 
eternal ruin, eternal enmity to the =e ducats if he would dishonor her 
t 





ters, who think themselves our superiors, | daughter ; and she introduced that wretch 
and whose turpitudes we betray!’ I had | by night into the chamber of the princess. 
never been a lacquey, Consuelo, and since | Her servants were bribed and gained, the 
Iam one now, as you were a boy during | palace was deaf to the cries of the young 
our journey, I have made my reflections | girl, the mother held the doom QO Con- 
upon the duties of my present condition, | suelo! you shudder, and yet this is not 
as you see.”’ all. The princess of Culmbach became 

** You have done well, Beppo,’’ replied | the mother of twins : the margravine took 
Porporina ; “‘ life is a great enigma, and | them in her arms, carried them to her hus- 
we must not let a single fact pass, with-| band, displayed them in her palace, show- 
out commenting upon and comprehending | ed them to all the servants, crying: 
it. It is always so much divined. But} * Here, see the children which that bra- 
tell me then if you learned anything there | zen-face has just brought into the world !” 
of that princess, the daughter of the mar-| And in the midst of this horrible scene, 
gravine, who alone, among all those stiff,| the twins perished almost in the very 
painted and frivolous personages, appear-| lands of the margravine. Vobser had 
ed to me nataral, good, and serious.”’ the impudence to write to the margrave, 

‘* Did I hear of her? oh! certainly! | to claim the four thousand ducats which 
not only this evening, but often before} the margravine had promised “him. He 
from Keller, who dresses her house-keep- | had earned them, he had dishonored the 
er’s hair, and who is well acquainted with | princess, The unhappy father, already 
the facts. What I am going to tell you) half imbecile, became entirely so at this 
is therefore not a story of the antecham-/| catastrophe, and died shortly afterwards 
ber, a laequey’s tale : it is a veritable his- | from the shock and from sorrow. Vobser, 
tory, and of public notoriety. But it is a| threatened by the other members of the 
horrible history; will you have the cour- | family, took to flight. The queen of Pax 
age to hear it?’”’ land ordered the princess of Culmbach te 

‘* Yes, for I am interested in that be confined in the fortress of Plassen- 
ture, who bears upon her brow the seal|bourg. She entered it, hardly recovered 
of misfortune. I caught two or three! from her confinement, and passed several 
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years in a rigorous captivity, and would) 
be there still, if some Catholic priests, | 
having obtained admittance to her prison, 
had not promised her the protection of the 
empress Amelia, on condition she abjured 
the Lutheran faith. She yielded to their 
insinuations and the necessity of recover- 
ing her liberty ; but she was not released 
until the death of the queen of Poland; 
the first use she made of her indepen- 
dence was to return to the religion of her 
fathers. The young margravine of Ba- 
reith, Wilhelmina of Prussia, weleomed 
her with kindness to her little court. She 
has made herself beloved and respected 
there by her virtues, her gentleness and 
her modesty. It is a broken soul, but 
still a beautiful soul, and though she is 
not favorably received at the court of Vi- 
enna on account of her Lutheranism, no 
one dares insult her misfortunes ; no one 
can say an evi] word of her life, not even 
a lacquey. She is here in passing, on I 
know not what business; she resides usu- 
ally at Bareith.”’ 





“That is why,” returned Consuelo, | 
** she spoke to me so much of that coun- 
try, pressed me so much to go there. 
Oh! what a history Joseph! what a wo- 
man is that Countess Hoditz! Never, 
never again shal] Porpora carry me to 
her house: never again will I sing for 
her! ”’ 

** And still you might meet there the 
purest and most respectable ladies of the 
court. So the world goes, they say. 
Titles and riches cover all, and provided 
one goes to the church, one finds here an 
admirable tolerance.”’ 

** This court of Vienna is very hypo- 
critical then? ’’ said Consuelo. 

**] fear, between ourselves be it said,”’ 
replied Joseph, lowering his voice, ‘‘ that 
our great Maria Theresa may be a little | 
s0.”’ 


| 
To be Continued. | 





Srvcutar ApvuLtTeraTion or Cuam- 
PAGNE. A singular mode of increasing 
the intoxicating powers of champagne | 
has recently been discovered in Germany. | 
It appears that a wine merchant of 
Rheims has for s 
the almost exclusive privilege of supply- 
ing the kingdom of Wurtemburg with | 
that wine, and that an extraordinary effect | 
has been noticed to attend the drinking | 
of a single glass thereof. After several. 
analyses of the wine had been made, the. 
contents of some of the boules were ex- | 
amined by Liebig, who ascertained by 
analyzing its gases, that it contained one | 
volume of carbonic acid gas, and two of 
the laughing gas or protoxide of nitrogen. 

he last named gas, the peculiar effects | 
produced by which on the animal econo- | 
my, when it has been respired, are well | 
known, is prepared by the decomposition | 
of the nitrate of ammonia. If this salt 
be at all impure, and not unfrequently | 
when it is used absolutely pure, nitrous | 
acid is eVolved in the first instance during | 
its decomposition. Chemists, therefore, | 








when preparing the laughing ga8, are in|crously, that, as with one accord, they 
the habit of throwing away the first pro-| burst into a laugh, which was continued 


portions of gas that come over, and fur-|and prolonged. The young minister, al- 


ther test the character of the gas before | though he did not understand the canse 
they allow it to be inspired, as the ni-|of this outbreak of mirthfulness, could 
trous acid gas would act on the economy not resist the infection, but from the 
as a dangerous poison. Furthermore, if force of sympathy, joined in with it, 
the lungs contain air when the gas is; The minds of the audience had become 
inhaled, nitrous acid gas will be formed, | so unsettled by the occurence, that the 
and danger result. ‘There is another dan- | minister was obliged to dismiss them, and 
ger occasionally encountered, when this | save his sermon for another time and oc- 


gas is used for purposes of exhileration 
by respiration. In persons of a consump- 


| tive habit, it may cause severe pain at the 


chest, difficulty of breathing, and even 
spitting of blood. 


in the head may be caused by its incau- 
tious use. How far these results may 
be modified by the gas being taken into 
the stomach, it is at present impossible 
to say, but the subject admits of, and 


deserves further inquiry. At all events, | 


there is the danger of a portion of nitrous 
acid gas being used in the wine, together 
with the laughing gas, and the adultera- 
tion is one of a most improper, as well 
as singular character. 
regarded as altogether innocuous.—Med- 


wal Times. 





A Goop Arretite. ‘Traveling in the 
wilderness and encountering all manner 
of privations, gives a person a very keen 
appetite without being particularly nice 
or dainty about the food. The Indians 
near Fort Laramie, highly pleased with 
the enterprise of Captain Fremont, deter- 
mined to pay him a high compliment by 
inviting him to a dog feast. Accordingly 
the captain went in state to the wigwam 
where the women and children were as- 
sembled, and took his seat upon the 
Buffalo robes. The dog was in a large 


In those who have a) 
tendency to apoplexy or palsy, mischief | 


Tt ean hardly be) 


casion.— Daily Spy. 


CRIME AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the ** Daily News.” 


Gentlemen,—I offer no apolegy for 
entreating the attention of the readers of 
“The Daily News” to an effirt which 
has been making for some three years and 
a half, and which is making now, to in- 
troduce among the most miserable and 
neglected outcasts in London, some know}- 
edge of the commonest principles of mo- 
rality and religion; to commence their 
recognition as immortal human creatures, 
before the Jail Chaplain becomes their 
only schoolmaster ; to suggest to Society 
‘that its duty to this wretched throng, 
| fore-doomed to crime and punishment, 
|rightfully begins at some distance from 
the police-office; and that the careless 
maintenance from year to year, in this 
‘the eapital city of the world, of a vast 
hopeless nursery of ignorance, misery 
and vice; a breeding-place for the hulks 
and jails; is horrible to contemplate. 

This attempt is being made in certain 
of the most obscure and squalid parts of 
the Metropolis; where rooms are opened 
at night, for the gratuitous instruction of 
all comers, children or adults, under the 
title of *‘ Ragged Schools.’’ The name 
‘implies the purpose. They who are too 





something of the flavor and appearance 


pot over the fire, in the middle of the | Tagged, wretched, filthy, and forlorn, to 
lodge. and immediately on their arrival it |enter any other place; who could gain 
was dished up in large wooden bowls, | admission into no charity-school, and who 
one of which was handed to each person. | would be driven from any church door; 
The flesh appeared very glutinous, with | 2re invited to come in here, and find 
‘some people not depraved, willing to 
of mutton. ‘ Feeling something move teach them something, and show them 
behind me, (says Captain Fremont,) | Some sympathy, and stretch a hand out, 
looked round, and found that I had taken | Whieh is not the iron hand of Law, for 


my seat among a fitter of fat young 
puppies. Had I been nice im such mat- 
ters, the prejudices of civilization might 


and continued quietly to empty my plat- 
ter.”’ 





Anecpote. Soon after the worthy and 
distinguished pastor of a neighboring town 


ome years past enjoyed was first settled, and before he had be-| and hope of any man. 


he appointed an evening meeting at the 


schoo]-house of one of the. outer districts of 


the town. In the district resided two 
brothers named Bonn, who were rather 
peculiar in their manners and appearance, 


and withal somewhat deaf. The prelim- | 


inary services being gone through with, 
the two brothers ranged themselves up 
beside the minister, each with a hand to 
his ear, in order the more readily to hear 
the sermon. The text was then an- 
nounced, in the language of the Apostle. 

**T would to God, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, were 
both almost, and altogether, such as I am, 
except these bonds.’ 

The coincidence of the coneluding word 
of the text with the name of the two deaf 
auditors, struck the audience’so Iudi- 


their correction. 
| Before I deseribe a visit of my own to 
a Ragged School, and urge the readers 


/have interfered with my tranquillity ; but of this letter for God's sake to visit one 
fortunately, I am not of delicate nerves, themselves, and think of it, (which is my 


main object,) let me say, that I know the 
prisons of London well; that | have 
visited the largest of them more times 
than 1 could count; and that the children 
‘in them are enough to break the heart 
I have never tak- 


/eome acquainted with many of the people, |en a foreigner or a stranger of any kind 


‘to one of these establishments, but | have 
seen him so moved at the sight of the 
| child-offenders, and so affected by the 
contemplation of their utter renounce- 
ment and degradation out side the prison 
walls, that he has been as little able to 
disguise his emotion, as if some great 
grief had suddenly burst upon him. Mr. 
Chesterton and Shotts Tracy, than 
whom more intelligent and humane gov- 
ernors of prisons it would be hard, if not 
impossible, to find, know, perfectly well, 
that these children pass and repass 
through the prisons all their lives; that 
they are never taught ; that the first dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong are, 
from their cradles, perfectly confounded 
and perverted in their minds; that they 
come of untaught parents, and will give 
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birth to another untaaght generation ;{ pect was so far 
that in exact proportion to their navural{ that this was soon forgotten. *Huddled } 
abilities, is the extent and scope of their| together upon a bench about the room, | 
depravity ; and that there is no escape or) and shone on by some flaring candles) 
chance for them in any ordinary revolu-| stack against the walls, were a crowd ofv 
tion of human affairs. Happily, there boys, varying from mere infants to young | 
are schools in these prisons now. If any| men; seHers of fruit, herbs, lucifer! 
readers doubt how ignorant the children| matches, flints; sleepers under the dry | 
are, let them visit those schools and see arches of bridges, young thieves and beg- | 
them at their tasks, and hear how much| gars—with nothing natural to youth 
they knew when they were sent there. | aboat them; with nothing frank, ingeno-| 
If they would know the produce of this! ous, or pleasant in their faces; low-brow- | 
seed, let them see a class of men andj ed, vicious, cunning. wicked: abandon-! 
boys together, at their books (as I have ed of all help but this; speeding down- 
seen them in the House of Correetion for! ward to destruction, and unatterably ig- 
this county of Middlesex,) and mark how | norant. d 

painfully the full-grown felons toil at the! This, reader, was one room, as full as 
very shape and form of letters: their ig-| it could hold ; but these were only grains, | 
nerance being so confirmed and stolid. | in sample, of a multitude who had within 
The contrast of this labor in the men,| them once. and perhaps have now, the 
with the less blunted quickness of the| elements of men as good as you or I, and | 
boys; the latent shame and degradation! may be infinitely better; in sample of a! 
struggling through their dull attempts at multitude, among whose doomed and 
infant lessons; and the universal eager-) sinful ranks (oh, think of this, and think 
ness to learn ; impress me, in this pass-| of them!) the child of any man upon this 
ing tetrospect, more painfully than | ean! earth, however lofty his degree, must, as | 
tell. | by destiny and fate, be found, if, at its 
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worse than its physical | as not being sufficiently 


For the instruction, and as a first step. 
in the reformation, of such anhappy be- 
ings, the Ragged Scheols were founded. | 
I was first attracted to the subject, and | 
indeed was first made conscious of their | 
existence, about two years ago, or more, 
by seeing an advertisement in the papers | 
dated from West street, Saffron-hill, stat- | 
ing ** that a room had beea opened and 
supported in that wretched neighborhood 
for upwards of twelve months, where re- | 
ligious instruction had been imparted to | 
the poor,’’ and explaining in a few words | 
what was meant by Ragged Schvels as a} 
generic term, including, then, four or five | 
similar places of instruction. I wrote to | 
the masters of this particular school to) 
make some further inquiries, and went. 
myself soon afterwards. 

It was a hot summer night; and the, 
air of Field-lane and Saffron-hill was not 
improved by such weather, nor were the 
people in these streets. very sober or hon- 
est company. Being unacquainted with| 
the exact locality of the school, | was) 
fain to make some inquiries about it. | 
These were very jocosely received in gen- | 
eral; but every body knew where it was, | 
and gave the right direction to it. The 
prevailing idea among the loungers (the 
greater part of them the very sweepings 
of the streets and station-houses) seemed | 
to be, that the teachers were quixotic, 
and the sehool upon the whole ** a lark.”’ 
But there was certainly a kind ef rough | 
respect for the intention, and (as | have 
said) nobody denied the school or its| 


, reet the woes and miseries of this. 


birth, it were consigned to such an in- 
fancy and nurture as these fallen creatures | 
had ! 

‘This was the class I saw at the Ragged | 
School. ‘They could not be trusted with | 


‘books ; they could only be instructed | 


orally ; they were difficult of reduction | 
to any thing like attention, obedience, or | 
decent behavior; their benighted igno- 
rance in reference to the Deity or to any, 
social duty (how could they guess at any | 
social duty, being so discarded by all 
social teachers but the jailer and the 
hangman!) was terrible to see. Yet, 
even here, and among these, something , 
had been done already. The poor Rag-| 
ged School was of recent date, and very 
pvor; but it had ineuleated some associa- | 
tion with the name of the Almighty, 
whieh was not an oath! and had taught 
them to leok forward in a hymn (they, 
sang it) to anether life, which would ecor- 


The. new exposition I found ia this; 
Ragged School of the frightful neglect, 
by the State of those whom it punishes! 
so constantly, and whom it might, as, 
easily and less expensively, instruct and | 


save, together with the sight I had seen, 


there, in the heart of London, haunted | 
me, and finally. impelled me into an en-| 
deavor to bring those institutions. under| 
the notice of government; with some | 
faint hope that the vastness of the ques- | 
tioa would supersede the theology of the , 
schools, and that the Bench ot Tishenn) 
might adjust the latter question, after | 


whereabouts, or refused assistance in di-| some small grant had been conceded, 1, 


recting to it. 


lt consisted at that time of either two) 
or three—I forget which — miserable | 


jmade the attempt: and have heard no, 


mere of the subject from that hour. 
The perusal of an advertisement. in- 


| learn 


rooms, up stairs in a miserable house. | yesterday's paper, announcing a lecture 
Iu the best of these, the pupils in the fe-|on the Ragged Schools, last night, has} 
male schools were being taught to read|led me to make these remarks. | might! 
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secular, and as 
presenting too many religious mysteries 
and difficulties, to minds not sufficiently 
prepared for their reception. But [ 
should very imperfeetly discharge in my- 
self the duty | wish te urge and inipress 
upon others, if I allowed any such doubts 
of nine to interfere with my appreciation 
of the efforts of these teachers, ar my 
true wish to promote them by any slight 
means in my power. Irritating topi¢s of 
all kinds are equally far removed frem 
my purpose and intention. But] conjure 
those excellent persons who aid munidi- 
cently in the building of new churches, 





‘to think ef these Ragged Schools; ta 


reflect whether some portion of their rich 
endowments might not be spared for sueh 
& purpose; to contemplate, calmly, the 
necessity of beginuing at the beginning ; 
to consider for themselves where the 
Christian religion most needs and mest 
suggests immediate help and illustration; 
and not to decide on any theory or hear- 
say, but to go themselves into the prisons 
and the Ragged Schools and form their 
own conclusions. They will he shocked, 
pained, and repelled by much that they 
will learn there; but nothiwg they can 
will be one-thousandth part so 
shocking, painful, and repulsive, as the 
continuance for ene year more of these 
things, as they have been for too many 
years already. 

Anticipating that some ef the more 
prominent facts connected with the history 
of the Ragged Schools may become 
known to the readers of the Daily News 
through your account of the lecture in 
question, I abstam, though in the pos- 
session of some such information, from 
pursuing the question further, at this 
time. But if I should see occasion, I 
will take leave to return to it. 

CHaries Dickens, 

February 4, 1846. 


Loxpon. In this city, the distance 


| of a few streets only will carry you 
from one stage of civilization to another, 


from the excess of refinement to barba- 
rism, from the abodes of cultivated intel- 
lect to brutal ignorance; from what is 
called fashion to the gressest manners; 
and the distinct communities Know com- 
paratively nothing of each other. ‘There 
are travellers who leave at heme a com- 
munity as essentially barbarous as that 
which. they seek, who, perhaps, have 
spent all their lives in the midst of it, 
giving it no thought. They Know ’as lit- 
tle what thousands of their own eity 
suffer, to what extremities thousands are 
reduced, by what art thousands live, as 
they know of the modes of life in sav- 
age tribes. How much more useful les- 
sons would they learn, and how mach 
holier feelings would be awakened in 
them, were they to penetrate the dens of 
want, and woe, and crime, a few sters 
from their own door, than they gain from 


and write; and though there were among} easily have given them another form ; | exploring the world. Nota few grow 


but [| address this letter to you in the) 
hope that some few readers in whom I 
have awakened an interest, as a writer of | 
| fiction, may be by that means, attracted | 


the namber, many wretched creatures 
steeped in degradation to the lips, they 
were tolerably quiet, and listened with 
apparent earnestness and patience to their 
instructors. 
roem»was sad and melancholy, of course, | intentionally pass it over. 
—how could it. be etherwise! — but, on 
the whole, encouraging. pursued in regard to the Ragged Schools, | 

The close and low chamber, at the! which is necessarily very imperfect, if 








up and die without understanding how 
multitudes live and die around them, 
without having descended into the damp 
cellar where childhood and old age spend 


The appearance of this ;to the subject, whe might otherwise un- day and night, winter and semmer with- 


They 


in its narrow and naked wails. 


I have no desire to praise the system | see the poor in the streets, but never 


follow them in thought to their cheerless 
homes, or ask how the long day is filled 


back, in which the boys were crowded, | indeed there be one. So far as Ihave! up. They travel, in books, at least, to 


was so foul and stifling as to be at first!any means of judging of what is taught 
almost insapportable. But its moral as- ‘there, I should individually object to it, 


distant regions, among nations of differ- 


ent languages and complexions, but are 
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strangers to the condition and character 
of masses who speak their native tongue, 


’ 


a dozen sir, there, that will do. The 
live under their eye, and are joined with| world may owe you a living, perhaps it 
them, for weal or woe, in the same secial | does. 1 think or will agree with me, 
state. This estrangement of men from) however, that I have paid my share of 
women, of class from class, is one of the the account. I have in my days seen a 
saddest features of a great city. It| good deal of impudence, and my calling 
shows that the true bond of communities | has brought me in contact with a variety 
is, as yet, imperfectly known. lof rascality, but { must say, without how- 
ee ever intending to be too personal in this 
‘Domne a Lanpborp.”’ In the course | atter, that without exception, you are 


of our journey from the Eastward, we) he coolest specimen of a genuine scamp, 








. iwith. John.’’ 
specimen of nonchalance, which we set | W? ‘ ~ 
down as one of the coolest pieces of gen- | es burly servant answered this sum 


yindlir ye have ever seen. ; ‘ 
a’ wand ot coe genus *‘ sucker ’’ had ‘*John, remove this fellow into the 


been tarrying for several days in one of | Street, and if you value FOee Garaee, 
the crack hotels in York State, and his | S¢¢ that he does not return! 

only reply to the third weekly bill pre-| . The hint -« oe cubemes 
sented by his obsequious and obliging | id not wait for further REeEEEae 
host, was that ‘*he lacked the need-| but immediately decamped, to ‘do ” some 
ful.’” He had been lavish in his style of | other host, — while his gentlemanly land- 


chanced to be witness to the following | ‘hat it has ever been my luck to z 
| 








the politest possible manner, ‘‘ take half|cumnlated for years. Here yon see the 


singular matters that are sometimes trans- 
ported through the Post Office. The 
amount of moneys, that at various times 
has been found in letters, is very large, 
When anything of value, as money, 
drafts, and so forth, is found, the rule is, 
to return it to the post office whence it 
came, and the postmaster of that office 
must advertise it, or use any other means 
best calculated to find the owner. If all 
his efforts fail, he returns it to the Gener- 
al Office, and it is labelled and filed away. 
Sometimes as much as $300 are found 
in a week in dead letters! I think with- 
in this month several hundreds have been 
found. An iron chest is kept for the pur- 
pose of these deposites. In looking over 
the files in that chest, I was astonished at 
the amount of money there, and the large 
sums contained in some of the letters. 
Some single letters containing $50, 
$40, $10, and down to $1. One letter 


’ io bi q| lord proceeded to examine those trunks, | contained a £10 note—very likely the 
ar cuiaieagiaaeietal oa \the contents of which as it turned out,| property of some poor emigrant, (intend- 


considerable feature in the account. The| had been faithfully described. 
oung gentleman was in his room, with a/| ee a a 

are of oon companions, and ringing the | THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 

bell, he ordered a champaign and “‘fix-| The Washington correspondent of the 

ings ”’ for four. 
The servant returned from below with | interesting description of the operations | 

the information that the landlord declined | of that branch of the Post Office Depart- 

to enlarge his indebtedness, —- accompa-! ment to which are transmitted all the an- | 





nied with a hint that the old aeeount | called for letters remaining in the varjous 
should now be adjusted. He immediately post offices throughout the Union. 
waitéd upon the landlord, remonstrated | Among the places which I have visited, | 
with him touching the mortification at-/is the Dead Letter Office, in the Post Of- | 
tendant upon being shown up before his! fice Department. It is certainly an inter- | 
friends —the wine was up—the party! esting part of that building. You will | 
frolicked, and finally separated, and the | be surprised at some facts I learned there. 
next morning after breakfast, the follow-| The business of the dead letter office 
ing ‘* scene’ occurred. }alone employs four clerks all the time. 
‘* Mr. ,"’ said the landlord, ‘*1 One opens the bundles containing the let-| 
must now insist on the immediate adjust-! ters sent to Washington, from the several 
ment of your account.”’ | Post Offices, after they have been adver- 
** Can ‘t meet it, sir, to-day, really! ”’ | tised, and no owner found for them. He 
** And why not, sir!”’ passes the letters over to two other clerks, 
‘* Have n't the tin by me, sir.”’ | who open them all, to see if they con- 
‘* And you probably wo'nt have?” | tain anything valuable. If they do not, 
‘* Probably not, sir, at present."’ they are thrown into the pile on the floor. 
** When do you propose to settlet’’ —| No time is allowed to read them, as that 
** Could n't say sir, ‘pon my honor.”’ | would be impossible, without a great ad- 
‘*Have you the slightest idea of pay- | dition of help. The number of dead let- 








ing it at all! ”” ters returned to the General Pust Office is 
‘* T confess, sir, the prospect is exceed-| astonishingly large. You will be sur- 
ingly dubious.”’ prised when I tell you that it is fowrtcen 


‘** Your luggage ’’ — 

‘* Ts in my room sir.”’ 

**T shall detain your trunks then.”’ 
‘* Do, —if you please, sir.” 


\cheap postage system is increasing! 
Hence it requires swift hands to open so 
| large a number, withont stopping to read 
‘* The largest.” a word. Any one who is so silly as to| 
‘* Is filled with wood, sir.’’ write a mess of nonsense to an imaginary 
‘* With wood? ”’ | person, supposing it will be ultimately 
‘* The best of eastern wood.”’ read by some one, may save himself the 
** And the other’ — trouble hereafter. He may depend upon 
** Contains the same article both sawed | it, not a word will be likely to be read of 
and split.”’ the letter, unless he encloses something 
‘* And your wardrobe *’ — | valuable in it; and that would be pay- 
** Is on my back, sir.”’ ing too dear for so small a whistle. 
** Upon my word you take it coolly.”” | At the end of each quarter, the letters 
‘*T always do, landlord. The world | that have been opened having accumulat- 
owes me a living and [ must have it.” | ed to a huge mass, and having been in 
‘* You are a scamp, sir.”’ - the mean time stowed into bags, are car- 
“I know it. You, sir, are a gentle-| ried out on the plains, and there consumed 
man, and I am aware ’’ — |in a bon-fire. The huge bags make five 
Our host stopped him, bit his lips, but) or six eart-loads each quarter. 
2 moment afterwards, turned to the bar, | The letters containing anything valua- 














and placed a bottle of wine upon the ble, or in fact, any matter enclosed — are | office 


side-table near by. Having filled a brace | passed over to a fourth elerk, who occu- 


of glasses, he handed one of them to ‘the | pies a separate room for the purpose, and 
sucker, and the liquor disappeared. He there are canvassed by this gentleman. 
then presented him a vase filled with It is very interesting to examine the het- 


regalias. _ |erogeneous materials of this room, that 
‘* Take another,’’ said the landlord in| have been extracted from letters, and ac- 


| hundred thousand a year, and under the| the tender 


ed for his wife or children,) who had 
made a mistake in sending it, and nw 
owner could be found. 


Among this money is a good deal of 


| Portland Argus furnishes the following| counterfeit. The letters are all labelled 


not only with the sums, but also whether 
containing counterfeit or good money. 
There were many bad smal! bills scatter- 
ed through the piles. In one case there 
was a bad half eagle —in another were 
two letters, each containing $300 count- 
erfeit money! It was on some New 
York Bank, new, and very nicely done — 
and was, no doubt, the remittance of one 
counterfeiter to another — who had been 
in the meantime apprehended, or was 
suspicious he was watched, and hence 
had been too cunning to eall for the wick- 
ed deposite of his confederate. In the 
strong box, also, was a box of change, of 
all kinds, and a large string of rings of 
various fancies and values, taken from 
the dead letters. Many a love token of 
this modest kind, enveloped in a letter 
couched in most honied words, and in- 
tended in the mind of the writer, for the 
earest girl in the universe, had, instead 
of reaching its interesting destination, 
brought up in the dead letter office, pass- 
ed through the hands of these cold, grey- 
haired clerks, who never stopped to read 
effusion that cost so much 
racking of the heart strings—and the 
delicate pledge of affection had been toss- 
ed into the iron chest, instead of encir- 
cling the taper finger of “‘ the love '’ for 
whom it was parchased. 

But passing out of the chest, the mat- 
ters that meet your eye on the shelves 
and in the cases, are equally interesting. 
Here are books, and ribbons, and gloves, 
and hosiery, and a thousand other things. 
I saw one specimen of a most splendid 
ribbon, of several yards, that seemed 
very munch out of place here— when it 
was intended to adorn the bonnet of some 
lady. A ane lay near that had not 
been opened. It was from England. 
The postage was eight dollars sixty- 
three cents. It had been refused at the 
office where sent, because of its enormous 
postage, and was sent to the dead letter 
in due course of time. Now, said 
the Superintendant, I will show you what 
re things are sent through the 
mails, in comparison to their expense. 
I do not know what is in this, but we 
will see. So he opened it, and behold, 
it contained about a yard of coarse cloth, 
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like crash, worth perhaps a shilling,|even the danger of suspicion. In the| error and proving their own ignorance of 
which ee sent to some dry goods | author of the work before us, we recog- the subject they attempt to elucidate. 

S anauianene . Seaaneal i aie | nize such a well-armed champion, who,| . Mr. Brown, in his Appeal, has devoted 
factory in Eugland. Of course, the post-| With fearless ability and admirable zeal, six hundred and odd duodecimo pages to 
age being thirty times its value, it was| has made an onset against the venerable the critical annihilation of Murray and 
refused by those to whom it was directed. | old Castle of English Grammar, whieh, |“ the host” of imitators and improvers. 
ins meee sapeten dibetneaerae in our school-boy days, we have all looked He has taken up each one, and with the 
the poor fellow to whom they were sent Upon with so much ‘‘ fear and trembling,’ | most provoking cruelty has made them, 
does not sleep in a night cap until he gets | and in our maturer years have, perhaps,| with the weapons they themselves fur- 
these, his head will be cold. It is im- 'regarded with a kind of veneration, as/| nish, their own executioners! 
ee ‘the palladium of our language, the only | We cannot here even refer to the ‘* de- 
adensiiings that are name ; as night- protection against gross abuses of “ the Sects, errors, and contradictions of the old 
caps, ribbons, garters, stockings, stays, | King’s English.”’ | theory of English Grammar, as presented 
bustles, &c. &c., and they ace therefore | But Mr. Brown has not only attacked by Mr. Murray and “the host of simpli- 
enter = the receptacle of ‘ things | the old Grammar Castle: he has com-| fiers,” which are exposed in Brown's 
_ “ not ervanged and.Jabelled for pletely demolished it, yes, razed it to Appeal, but we aré convinced that they 
the purpose, are the legal documents | the foundation stone and left not a vestige are radical, and that Mr. Brown has at 


found in letters. These are numerous, | of its hoary walls standing! | least indicated the true principles of con- 
and run back for a long term of years. | « What!”’ cries the reader in dismay, | struction of the English Language, 
They are most carefully preserved. The... a | 2 fall and 
beneficial policy of this preservation has | Can it be possible that the venerable pile, | whether he has succeeded ina 

has been often illustrated, and most strik- reared with so much patience and labor, perfect development of them or not; 
ingly so, only the other day. A gentle-| by that skilful master of verbal architec- which we are not prepared at present to 
a oe See = aoe ture, Lindley Murray, has been destroy-| express an opinion upon, as we have ex- 

, ig ears | “ sti _ a 

ago a large package of most valuable pa- | °¢ t Who, with sacrilegious hands, has amined only the critical and not the ex- 
pers had been lost through the Post| Tuthlessly dared to touch it?” planatory portion of the work. We have 
Office. They involved the right to a, These questions will be more satisfac-| long been aware of the insufficiency of 
large estate. If he could not find them | torily resolved, by a perusal of “ Brown’s| what is called English Grammar in re- 


he would be irretrievably ruined, and a : all 
begged him o> esanets the caunam for| *ppeal’’ than by any answer of our gard to constructive principles, and that 


them. He did so. He told me that the | °®- The inquirer will] therein discover in faet, its rules have very little to do 
first case he opened, under a pile of oth- | that whatever sentimeut of respect he with “‘ writing and speaking with pre- 
er papers, he saw a large package, an- | may hitherto have entertained for the old priety;’’ but we hardly suspected that 
aa be ate -aaeemaaatl grammar, which he has been taught to | it rested on a false and arbitrary theory, 
They had slept there quietly for years. | CMsider as constructed according to the from beginning to end, until enlightened 
The postage was about ten dollars — and strictest principles of science and the by Mr. Brown. 
they had originally, by sume mistake, | highest rules of art, has been, in a great | The old theory of grammar is built on 
failed of their rightful owner. The | measure undeserved ; and that instead of the basis of the signification of words, 
package had been carefully preserved, | . : : ; . 
and the owner was pecuniarily saved. _ being a perfect temple and saered deposi- which leads to endless confusion and un- 
I have given you but a faint description, tary of truth, it is a deformed thing, | certainty, and never furnishes a true guide 
after all, of this interesting portion of utterly devoid of proportion and beauty, | fo the construction of a sentence. The 


the General Post Office operations. ‘The | ie i item. “a cute”? 
entleman who superintende this wing is| fit only to be, what it is, the hiding-place | ‘* substitute’ of Mr. Brown proceeds on 


ere. O’Brian, Esq., of Brunswick, in our |°f &FT°r- the principle of functions of words ac- 
county. He is a fine specimen of the| Butif Mr. Brown has levelled Murray’s| cording to relations of class, without 
New England gentleman, and | am happy | structure, he has not left unscathed the | reference to the dictionary meaning ; and 
a een in obtaining a place "mouldings and mountings, the bastions upon this principle, the place which words 
; ,and buttresses, with which ambitious should hold in a sentence, and sentences 
——————— | menders” have attempted to patch it| in a paragraph, that is to say, the syn- 
REVIEW. |up, in the vain endeavor to disguise its | tax, may be positively determined, and all 
architectural deformities or render it im-| useless and inappropriate words and 
An Appeal from the Old Theory of Gram-| pregnable : —they have all fallen in one | members detected. This cannot be done 
a mm ae human’ dtm of common ruin. The additions and im- by the old theory of grammar, as ‘Mr. 
Three Books, the whole entiticd an En-| provements not only perish, but perish | Brown has fully shown by his criticisms 
lish Syntithology. By James Brown. | ignominiously ; for Mr. Brown never and tests of the very rules themselves, 
hiladelphia : Grubb and Reazor. strikes a blow with his rod of criticism | of Murray and his ** menders.” We 
This work was published sometime last | at Murray, but he takes good care to do| write and speak according to the usages 
year, and has gone to a second edition,| him at least the justice of showing that| of good society, or our familiarity with, 
but has come into our hands only very | the ‘* menders’’ have been invariably the | and attention to, the practice of good 
lately. It would be well if it could find | marrers of his work. writers and speakers, and not by the 
its way to the table of every literary man} The aspirants after the honor of gram-|‘‘rules”’ of grammar; and our good 
and teacher, where the English language | mar-making have not been few ; but con-| grammar is sometimes very bad English. 
is spoken. We have not met in a long | flieting and various as they are in their| Surely a theory of grammar, so called, 
time, with a book treating upon what) methods of teaching ‘‘ the art of speaking | should explain to us the true constructive 
concerns Education, that has afforded us| and writing the English language with | genius of the language, and direct us not 
so much real satisfaction as this. It is| propriety,’’ they never depart from the| only how to write grammatically, but 
always refreshing to meet with a bold| false principles on which the theory of| how to write good English. This, the 
and intelligent champion of truth, who| Murray is based; they improve and mod-/|old theory does not do, and we have 
dares to attack falsehood in its strong | ify, curtail and simplify ‘‘ the explanations | fairly concluded that it is only one of the 
holds, where, in dusty antiquity, it lies|and rwles’’ of grammar whieh he has| many false systems now in vogue, whieh,” 
concealed and guarded, safe almost from | given, but they succeed only in elaborating instead of developing and enlightening 
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the mind of youth, serves only to con-| useful lessons in these:tales of old knight-| of woman’s influence! Influential wo- 











tract and stultify it most effectually. hood, these pictures of Scandinavian an- 
Before quitting the subject we should | tiquity, and perhaps all the more useful 
mention that our friend, Hugh Doherty, because the author has cast himself whol- 
of London, has written a ‘‘ Grammar,” | ly into the spirit of ancient romance, and 
in which, with less of criticism of the has not alloyed it with the mixture of 
errors of the old theory than Mr. | meaner, though more advanced epochs. 
Brown has applied to them, he has} Asanovel, Thiodolf can hardly prove 
ably and learnedly evolved the same | satisfactory to those who measure the 


principle of classified functions, and pro- | imagination of an author by the foot-rule 


ea te ent 
eS matt 
ne organ - 


ae 
aotiieceeae 


bably, with more scientific accuracy than | of their own understanding, and who will 


Mr. Brown, who does not appear to be 
aware of the existence of the universal 
law of classification—the Series. Mr. 
Doherty applies the law of the Series to 
the distribution and arrangement 


general law. Whether the English lan- 
guage is perfect enough to admit of the 


of | 
‘ words,’ as the types or representatives | 
of ‘things,’ which, when truly related, | 
are all under the government of this’ 





not permit any departure from the his- 
toric unities and probabilities. Still less 
will it answer the demands of that school 
of readers who are only content with the 
hot excitements of fashionable literature 
and life, but to all imaginative persons of 
uncontaminated taste, to the young espe- 
cially, it will be most welcome. 

The name of the translator is not 


given ; we have not the original at hand | 


practical application of this law of con-| and cannot speak with certainty as to the 


struction in all degrees and details of correctness of the version. 


composition, we cannot say, but unques- 
tionably it is the only true basis of gram- 
matical theory. 


The other works of Mr. Brown, which 


It is how- 








man is a being of scarcely two centuries ; 
up to that period, and almost hitherto, her 
influences have fallen upon human char- 
acter and soriety, like the feeble rays of a 
rising winter's sun wpon polar fields of iee. 
Bat her sen is reaching upward. There 
is a glorious meridian to which she shall 
as surely come as to-morrow’s sun shall 
reach his in the natural heavens. What 
man will be when she shall smile on him 
then and thence, we are «mable to divine ; 
but we can found an anticipation on the 
influences of her dawning rays. Her 
morning light has gilded the visions of 
human hope, and silvered over the night 
shadows of human sorrow. There has 
been no depth of human misery beyond 
the reach of her ameliorating influence, 
nor any height of human happiness which 
she has not raised still higher.’’ 





Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Ad- 
herents. By Jown Heneace Jesse. 
In Two Volumes, Philadelphia: J. W. 
Moore, 138 Chestnut Street. 1846. pp. 
326 and 286. Boston: Redding & Co. 


ever quite free from faults of style, and,/ With the reprint of this valuable con- 


we do not doubt, is worthy of a place in| 


the series of which it forms a part. 


tribution .to a most eventful period of 
English history, the publisher commences 
a ‘* Select Library ’’ which promises to 


together, complete his theory of gram- | Sparks from the Anvil. By Exinv Bur-! be of a pretty useful and substantial char- 
| mar, are entitled, respectively, Brown’s | aati A. M. Worcester: Henry J. | ster, 
First, Second, and Third Book of English | open 2868, | Of all royal families, none wins on our 


Syntithology We welcome this little book, only wish- | fancy like that of the Stuarts, not only 


| ing it were larger, and trusting that it is| p00 4 personal charm which attaches to 


* - 
bx ee ete as 
eee i 5 
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Thiodolf the Irelander, and Aslauga’s : he 
Knight, from the German of Baron de | lection of the writings of its author, to be 
la Motte Fougue. New York: Wiley undertaken by himself rather than by the 
and Putnam. 1845. pp. 349. | publisher, to whom we are indebted for 
The translation of Undine long since | these ‘* Sparks.”’ 

made the name of Fouqué uo stranger in| Of Mr. Burritt as the learned black- 

our literature, and the short biographical smith every body has heard, but to us his 

and critical notice, together with the reputation for industry and learning, how- 
version of Aslauga’s Knight in Carlyle’s | ever worthy of imitation, seems to receive 

“¢German Romance,’’ made him stil] a lustre from the inward character of the 

better known to all delicate spirits of pure man as displayed in these pages, rath- 

and active fancy. This acquaintance | er than to give one toit. Warm and wide- 


the present volume will render still more reaching sympathies, a true and delicate | 


intimate. Thiodolf, though not to our tone of feeling, good sense, and a st 


minds a work of so high a character as | 


Undine, and lacking the brilliancy of design | and bookish, is often very happy, these are 
which marks that beautiful story, is a their leading features. We give the fol- 
genuine production of its author's genius. | }owing specimen. 

It carries the reader into that old world of | ‘‘ The hemisphere of the present age is 
lofty, ideal chivalry in which Fouqué’s| Studded all over with such pearls ‘* and 
mind delighted to dwell and create. For | Patines of bright gold,’’ as never shone 


: ; before in the heavens of the human soul. 
the present time, and the great interests |} these latter days, the waves of time 


of human progress, this work may per-| have washed up from the depths that an- 
haps to some minds seem quite dead and | gels never fathomed, ‘‘ gems of purer light 
worthless, but it is not so for us. We) Serene” than were ever worn before in 








cannot read of those knightly virtues of ae eee See, 
honor, parity, devotion, and that strength 
of will and power of action, and iron, un- 
shrinking courage, without feeling that 
they have a response from the very heart 
of this age and people; that they can 


We are now but half 
way advanced ina new cycle of human s0- 
ciety. The race is but just emerging 
from the long-reaching shadows of an iron 
age, and coming out into the starlight and 
sunlight of new influences. If, as we are 
assured, scores of new stars have taken 
rank with the heavenly hosts, during the 


now stand us in stead more than ever| last two centuries, stars brighter than 
they did men before, because for higher | they, have, in the same period, kindled 


and broader ends. To us it does not 
seem that the age of chivalry is past, but 
that it is just beginning, and we find very 





up new lights in the moral firmament. 
Among these new stars, one, a little low- 
er than that of Bethlehem, has ju®t ap- 
peared above the horizon. It is the star 


‘but the forerunner of amore complete col- | many of its members, but from the cninéeilt 
| tunes which attended it for so long a pe 
iviod of time, uutil its final extinction. 


The author of the present work has chos- 
en one of the most interesting phases of its 
existence, and seems to us to have been 
very successful in treating his subject. He 
has fully brought out its romantic charac- 
ter, and has written a history which has 
all the attractions of a brilliant fiction, 
and all the merits of a humane and phil- 
osophic impartiality. 

‘The Stuarts were born out of their time, 


i yle vif indeed, that eyer happens ; in more for- 
which, though sometimes rather labored | sunate epochs, their fives’ would have 


been as splendid and beneficent as they 
were hurtful to others and injurious to 
themselves. ‘They were endowed with 
qualities, which, in a more advaneed 
state of things, would have been recog- 
nized as in truth regal, while the less 
admirable traits of their character would 
not have been called forth, or rather 
would have been called forth only in a 
harmonious and useful way. But they 
are not the only specimens of this per- 
version of elevated powers; history is one 
vast catalogue of distorted character, na- 
tional as well as individual. Shall the 


history of our century form only another, 
and in some respects, blacker page of 
that gloomy record, or while it recounts 
our material and scientific conquests, shall 
it add, that in this time was opened on the 
world a happier and higher era, the era 
of perfect freedom and order, ‘of universal 








justice, ” many made one in the bonds of | 
Christian Leve ! 


, 


Outlines of Astronomy. Prepared by C. 
List, on the basis of the Eleventh Lon-| 
don Edition of the Treatise by the Rev. | 
T. G. Hatt, M. A. Philadelphia: 
Thomas. Cowperthwait & Co., and, 
Carey & Hart. 1846. pp. 154. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy, for the’ 
use of Schools and Private Learners. 
By C. List. Philadelphia: Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Co., and Carey and 
Hart. 1846. pp. 162. 

In point of external appearance, these | 
little volumes are models of school books ; | 
internally they seem well adapted for, 
their porpose. They are written in a 
plain and concise style, free from techni- | 
eal pedantry; oceasionally too, the au-| 
thor, in contemplation of the grandeur of 
his subjects, falls into an interesting | 
train of remark, which shows that he 
feels, as well as understands, that he | 
has not only a seientifie insight, but a po- | 
etic appreciation of his theme. We ob- 
serve also that he has happily added in. 
the glossary which in each volume ex- 
plains the scieutific terms made use of, 
the Latin, Greek, or Saxon etymology of 
those words, and thereby added much to 
the value of the book. Each lesson is 
accompanied by questions intended to as- 
sist the learner in fixing in his mind the 
many faets which are stated and elucida- 
ted minutely and clearly ; indeed, if we 
should find any fault we should say that 
the statement is often too thorough, and 
that occasionally the pupil is informed of 
things which he might safely be presum- 
ed to know beforehand. 


acastoad | 


The Swedenborg Library. Nos. 12 and 


13.. Part Il. New York: John Allen, | 
139 Nassau St. Boston: Otis Clapp, 
12 School St. 1846. 


This number of Professor Bush’s Libra-| 
ry, treats of ** The distinction of sex and of 
the conjugal relation in the other life,”’ in 
which is involved Swedenborg’s whole 
doctrine of marriage, which presents one of | 
the most difficult and interesting of philo- | 
sophical questions. Swedenborg’s theory | 
seems to us incomplete; but for celes- | 
tial elevation and beauty of thought, it is | 


| 
beyond admiration. It is here to be found | 


in a small compass, together with some | j 


interesting introductory remarks by the | 
editor. 


Youth's Monthly Visitor. Edited and| 
published by Mrs. M. L. Baitey. Cin-| 
cinnati, Ohio. Terms, twenty-fivecents | 
a year. 

We cheerfully comply with the request 
to notice this little paper, of which we 
have received a file. We had for some 
time been desirous to know more of the 
authoress of some beautiful little poems 
that have from time to time met our eye, 
and are happy to find her as the conductor 


| Monthly Visitor is pure and elevated ; 
its original articles combine good taste 


| being monotonous and flat. 


' Eden once more, the garden of the Lord! | 
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"And the maiden sang her song 
Through the days so bright and long, 
Dear Lirtie Nexu! 





of se excellent a work. The eoneaf the 


and good sense ; its selections are judi- 
cious and instructive, and, what is rare ia 
a journal of a religious character, it is) 
free from bigotry or narrowness without 
We can 
heartily commend it to persons of all de- 


Autumn came, the leaves were falling, 
Death the little one was calling ; 

Pale and wan she grew, and weakly ; 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 

That to us. she grew still dearer 

As the trial-hour drew nearer ; 

But she left us hopeless, lonely, 
Watching by her semblance only, — 

And a little grave they made her, — 

In the church-yard cold they laid her, — 


hands of the young. We know no pab- 


lieation that gives so much for so little 











~ SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1846. _ APRIL 11, 1846. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ r rights, fraud, oppression, a 
—— spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
tending to impoverish 
every a a 

_ Relief is to come, and can only come from 
application of Christian principles, of U Sieur red 
‘tiee and Universal love, to secial institutions, to 
| commerce, te business, to active life. 
Cransine. 


God’s truth is kindling all around thy brow 
Pure lightnings of its own — while struggling 
outwards, 


nominations as worthy to be put into the 
—s Laid her softly down to rest, 
. — —— With a white rose on her breast — 
~ POBTRY. | Poor Lirrie Neri! 
PELE MEERA Soom oe Cincinnati Hetald 
For the Harbinger. 
” = 
O Heaven-sent! How shall I then describe | THE HARBINGER. — HARBINGER. 
thee ? | 


ommercial convulsions all 
From thy surcharged spirit bursts the thuo- | ae laborer and to render 


der 
Of eloquent, unanswerable words. 
Thou hast thy milder moments, when the 
God-smile a ea ene 
Sheds a more gentle halo round thy brow— | SOCIETY AS TESTED BY EXPERIENCE. 
A smile half sad, half lovely, pitying always | It is often said that the reform propos nd 
The poor blind eyes that bandaged by thee “by the edvecetes of thedhasdiedids-cnite 
isi its their own sad theories ever clasp- ee on arfeenpares 
eo “| anworthy of the attention of men whe 
" are governed by the dictates of prudence 


O rich one! Stint not to pour out the treas- | 
wer Pe and common sense. Hence the lovers of 


Which Ged sends through thee — Fountain ‘the past, — the timid adherents to things 
that thou art! as they are,—the good, easy citizens 


Scatter thy lavish wealth amid the desert — | | with whom the world has always Bone 


Those dreary sands shal! drink thy crystal well, are quite content with the social 


| order that has brought such prosperity te 
And straightway blossom with the rose and| them ; it has put money in their. purse, 

myrtle, ‘and it is foolish to hope for anything 
Spreading their odorous branches to the sun; better; it has clothed them, if not in 


dews, 


| So shall the Earth smile as thou knows’t it ' purple and fine linen, in the best of fash- 


should be, | tenable broadeloth, and how absurd to 


| desire a change ; it has raised their names 
| to a high rank in the circles, to which all 
the respectability, all the fashion, all the 
decency are limited ; and they can scarce 
hope for anything superior, even in the 
Heaven, which no doubt is guaranteed to 
men of such property and standing as 
themselves. They must speak well of 
the bridge that has borne them safe over 
the river; and if it is good enough for 
them, it is good enough for any body. 
The test of personal experience thus 
applied to the condition and influence of 
society is fatal to all generous aspirations 
after an improved order, in which the re- 
lations between man and man shall be 
founded on benevolence and justice, in 
which the conflicting interests that now 
separate and embitter those who are born 
to be brethren shall be combined in a 
broad and comprehensive unity, and the 
favors, which are profusely poured forth 
from the bosom of a bountiful Nature for 


LITTLE NELL. 


BY KATE CLEAVELAND. 


Spring, with breezes cool and airy, 
Opened on a little fairy ; 
Ever restless, making merry, 
She, with little lips of cherry, 
Lisped the words she could not master, 
Vexed that she might speak no faster, 
Laughing, running, playing dancing, 
Mischief all her joys enhancing, — 
Full of baby-mirth and glee, 
It was a joyous sight to see 

Sweet Lirrre Nev! 


Summer came, the green Earth’s lover, 
Ripening the tufted clover — 

Sending down the glittering showers — 
Breathing on the buds and flowers — 
Rivalling young pleasant May 

In a generous holyday ! 

Smallest insects hummed a tune 
Through the blessed nights of June : 
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the benefit of a few, shall be applied to| Humanity. While we sit before a warm |its dawning: and soon will it burst upon 
the enjoyment and elevation of all. FEv-| fire, in rooms ceiled and carpeted so as to the world in its divine glory and beauty. 
ery argument presented to men who rea- defy the winter blast, it is the height of| Meantime, no earnest effort for its real- 
son in this way, is like a cannon ball selfishness and folly to forget the weary ization will be lost. Every word spok- 
against a wall of mud. They have one multitude, that are struggling with the en with sincere conviction; every wise 
infallible means of resisting the force of storm, perishing with the cold, and glad endeavor for the establishment of social 
the most powerful demonstrations, and to exchange the ills of life for the bitter- | justice ; every experiment in hope of a 
that is, the comfort and happiness which ness of death. We must inquire, not | truer condition, tends to aecelerate the 
they have been able to secure for them- | what the present social order has done for | coming of the day, which will bless Man 
selves and their families, in the existing | us, but what are its general effects ; and | and glorify God. 
social organization. /we shall soon perceive, that it has been ST ne a ee 

Hence, as a general rule, the desire for productive of evils to a large portion of its | | POLITICAL ECONOMY : BRITISH FREE 
social progress is the strongest among | members, for which every principle of jus- | TRADE. 
those who have suffered most from the tice and love loudly demand a remedy. The | We have occasionally suggested a rather 
present arrangements. It is easy to sum- wisdom of experience summons us to la-| deep scepticism, which for some time past 
mon around the banner of reform, those bor for an improved state of society ; for | has occupied our minds, about the worth of 
who have been scathed and scarred in the jt shows us, without disguise, the perma- ‘the aboye-named science, and in so doing 
fierce battle of social competition: they | nent and wide spread injury that has been | have had the misfortune to find some of 
are always ready for a change, no matter | produced by the past. We need not enu-| our friends differing from us, and to incur 
how wild and extravagant the form in| merate the scourges, with which the hu- the charge of speaking without the book. 
which it is proposed ; anything for them | man race has been afflicted, under a false | Thie has, however, not changed our 
is better than the state which has brought | organization. They are almost too ob-| opinion; we have still held on to certain 
such disappointment and wretchedness vious to be discussed. Their power principles which we had learned from the 
over their lives ; and they welcome, with | and virulence are illustrated by the con-| doctrine of Universal Unity, and have 
an almost insane enthusiasm, every pro-| sciousness of disease and suffering, | continued as opportunity has offered, to 
mise which encourages them to hope for! which universally prevails. An order hint with all possible gentleness, our dis- 
a brighter and better day. The most | of society which upholds, by the very | ‘trust of this high priest of commerce, 
they know of society, is the eup of worm- | first principles on which it is found- this hierophant of Mammon, the great 
wood and gall which it has made them ed, the gigantic curses of War, Slave- god of our incomparable civilization. In 
drink ; they owe it no thanks, for it has ry, Poverty, and Deception in the dai- all this we may be wrong; we know 
granted them no boon ; they see in it no ly transactions of business, cannot be that there are many grave and long- 
hallowed temple, consecrated by fond of God; cannot be destined to endure ; headed men, many men of much thought 
recollections of past ages, but a fabric of| must pass away with the progress of | and great experience, who look with rev-~ 
oppression and injustice, which they light and the application of truth. If we erence on the multifold and contradictory 
would raze to the ground, without leaving | have any belief that the Universe is under books in which the mysteries of Political 
one stone upon another. At the same the control of wise and beneficia] laws, | | Economy are set duwn, but we cannot 
time, they are the least qualified, by the that the destiny of man is ordained by an | help it; we have no such reverence, and 
very sufferings which they have experi- Infinite, Paternal Spirit, and not by a| so we translate into our columns, the fol- 
enced, for the holy duty of reform and) | dark malicious Demon, we must antici- lowing article from the Phalange of Feb- 
construction. Doomed from their birth | pate the coming of a better age, and we | ruary. The first portion though brief, 
to struggle with personal disadvantages, | ought to lose no time in laboring for its shows clearly, in our opinion, the true 
seeing themselves outstripped in the ca-| | speedy advent. | value of this so called science, as it is 

reer of life by those who would have had; We invoke the attention of the reflect- | taught at present, and points at the course 
small claims where the race was only to ing, the hopeful, the religious, the hu-|to be pursued by its professors, if they 
the swift, goaded by the sight of glitter-| mane to the facts which stare them in the | wish to save themselves from the ridicule 
ing prizes which beeome the objects of face as the inevitable product of the an-| of absolute failure, and of not knowing 
more passionate desire in proportion to tagonistic order of society. Is this yore ee mae what they are about. 
the hopelessness of their attainment, they | the highest that ean be conceived of as| The second part, which relates to the 
are filled with a spirit of fierce and reck-| possible, in the Eternal designs of Provi- | measures of the British ministry, exhibits 
less discontent, and incapable of the calm| dence? Does it satisfy the instinctive | the view taken by men of clear minds in 
wisdom, the disinterested devotion, the wish of refined humanity for unity, truth, | France, of the present commercial atti- 











strong thirst for universal justice, and the | love, in the relations between man and | 


religious veneration of the laws of Provi-| man. Is it in accordance with the prom- 
dence, which are the essential foundation | ises of prophetic inspiration, or the plain, 
of all broad and permanent improvement. practical teachings of the Christian reve- 

The only correct standard by which the | 
character of society can be tested, is its his race, can, for a moment, admit this 
accordance with the principles of Ever-| supposition. The conviction is forced 
lasting Right, and its tendency to promote upon us that a nobler and happier future 
the highest interests of all on whom it ex-| is in reserve for Humanity. The present 
erts an influence. If we appeal merely | state of warfare, of deception, of selfish- 
to vur personal experience, we shall be | ness, of misery is destined to pass away. 
led astray. This is always a narrow mode | It will be succeeded by a new social or- 
of judging, and ean hardly fail to prove | der, that will be like a new Heaven, and 
delusive and injurious. We must look|a new Earth, in which dwelleth right- 
beyond ourselves. We must become con-| eousness. The signs of this happy age 
scious of the intimate connexion of the are already visible; good omens herald 
race, and cherish the feeling of universal | its approach ; the eastern sky is red with 








tude of England. The position of our 
own country with regard to England, is 
not so different from that of France as to 
make the opinions here expressed with- 


lation’ No sincere, enlightened lover of | out interest for us. 


Wuart poes Pouitica, Economy Re- 
QUIRE TO MAKE IT A Science? 

Must the Tarpeian Rock always be close 
to the-Capitol? 

Political Economy is gloriously triumph- 
ant. In England, Sir Robert Peel has car- 
ried the doctrines of Free Trade and over- 
turned the Custom House, the object of 
hatred to every sound-headed Economist : 
in France, the Administration, donbtless 
as a reward for so splendid a success, 


7T~ So et 
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has promised the Economists to found | 
new professorships for them, and the 
Journal of the Economists, in the joy of 
its heart, has addressed modest congratu- | 
lations to the ministers. (January Num- 
ber.) 

We also assented to the project and | 
had resolved to ask for the Economists | 
more than they themselves could request; | 
we had discovered an immense outlet for | 
their erudition ; we had perceived that a| 
very urgent need existed in France for 
the creation of professorships of Political | 
Economy in the immediate vicinity of the 
bureaux of charity. The ladies forming | 
part of these bureaux, allow themselves | 
to be troubled by the increase of misery, | 
so far as to misunderstand the principles | 
of the science, and to blaspheme the | 
name of anarchical competition, so dear 
to the Economists. In support of our | 
request, we intended to denounce to the | 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
the following passage in the circular of | 
the ladies of charity of the second Sec- | 
tion of Paris. (Account of their opera-| 
tions in 1845.) | 

‘‘ There is also one thing to which we | 
wish to call attention, and upon which the | 





;, which occupy the chaos of society. In 


charity, or the amelioration of the human| Have we, the adversaries of Political 
race; that whoever presumes to have | Economy, ever pronounced a more terri- 
more to do with those things than does the | ble judgement against it? We have sim- 
science itself, will only waste his time; | Ply disputed its being a complete science, 


and that the best employment of one’s | | and here it denounces itself as not being 


leisure, is to read the great Economical | a science at all. For can we acknowl 
volumes in which there are such wise|edge as a science, that stady which 
dissertations upun the causes and effects| knows neither the extent of the field in 

| which i itis to labor, nor is fundamental 
ease the ladies should not have been | object; — is not agreed respecting 1s most 
able to understand these luminous disser-| primary principles, and does not even 


tations, and should have appeared but) pussess a determined language, a \an- 


little satisfied with their results, the pro-| guage, the terms of which have a@ precise 
fessor would then employ the great argu- | meaning ? 
ment: ‘‘ It is the masculine science which; But a revelation even more important 
speaks; listen, weak women, be silent is here made: antil this moment Polit- 
and submit.” ical Economy has had the reputation of 
Well! in the midst of all these suc-| being the most scientific of the three 
cesses, Political Economy finds itself sud- | sciences enthroned at the Academy, abol- 
_denly shaken to its base. We spoke of | ished by Napvleon, and restored by M. 
| Science and vow a thundering voice pro- | | Guizot, — Political Economy, Morals, and 
claims that Economy is perhaps not a/ Polities. 


| seience. If Politieal Economy, in a fit of frank- 


Whe has advanced this blasphemy?! ness, declares that it is mot a science, 
Is it an enemy of Economy! Is it an. what terrible confessions must we not ex- 
| exeerable socialist? Does it proceed from | pect from its two sisters? Who knows 
some obscure den of Utopianism t | the objects and fundamental principles of 

No! The word was uttered in open Political Science. What precise meaning 
Academy of the Moral and Political Sei- is attached to any of its words? And the 


world do not sufficiently reflect ; this is, ences, on Friday, 17th January, 1846, we 
that the extreme reduction in the prices | know not at what hour, by the president | 
of a great number of articles of dress or| himself of that learned Academy, by the | 


| Setence of Morais, upon what an abyss of 


contradictions does it rest? It dees not 


_ know, it never has known either its prin- 


luxury, takes place only at the cost of| very chief of the Economists, by M. | ciples, its language or its object. 


the wages of unhappy operatives, who, | Dunoyer, in fine. 
im consequence of competition, find them- | Yes, that illustrious Academician, in 
selves without work, or paid so little that | reference to an elementary work by M. J. | 


But we will not insist further ; we will 


| content ourselves with registering this 


public confession that very little is want- 


it is impossible fur them to provide for| Garnier, has uttered the following words, | | ing to Political Economy, and conseqnent- 


their own subsistence and that of their | published on page 191 of the Journal of | 


families. We often hear it repeated that | the Economists. 

an enormous deal is done in Paris for the | ‘* Political Economy, which haz a cer- 
poor ; that is true in a certain sense, but | tain number of ascertained principles, 
alas! are the poor less numerous on that | which rests upon a considerable variety | 
account? Unhappily it is not so; the | of exact facts and well founded observa- | 
misery is always about the same ; alw ays | tions, appears, notwithstanding, still far 
by the side of the sumptuous dwellings of | from being a decided science. There is no 








ly to its two inseparable friends, Polities 
and Morals, in order to become Science ; 


| — less than nothing — the knowledge of 


their aim and object, fundamental princi- 
| ples, and a language. M. Dunoyer eon- 
eludes very rigorously from these premi- 
ses that, for want of these elements they 
are far, or at least, one of themis far from 


the rich, are to be seen in miserable | agreement respecting either the extent of | being constituted. We cannot presume to 


holes, parents stretched upon beds of suf-| the field over which its researches are to 
fering, children naked, and dying of hun- reach, or the fundamental object they 
ger; always, there are alms to be given, | are to propose to themselves. There is 
wretched beings to be comforted.’’ |no agreement respecting the aggregate 

As admirers of Political Economy, and|of the labors it embraces, the me- 
as moralists, we were scandalized to see|thods on which the efficiency of those 
women, under pretence of good sense| labors depends, or the precise meaning 
and charity, thus publicly attack the sci-|¢o be attached to the greater part of the 
entific principles, which we, the men had | words used in its vocabulary; and the 


established with so much labor. There 
was herein a tendency as immoral as it 
was wanting in respect towards the 
stronger sex, and it appeared to us neces- 
sary to repress it by compelling all such 
ladies to listen to the oldest and dullest 
professors of Economy, whose province it 
should be to inform them that the science 
of Economy treats, indeed, of the pro- 
duction and distribution of riches, but 
does not undertake to point out the best 
means of preduction and distribution ; that 


science, rich in detail, is infinitely de- 
fective in its aggregate; and, as @ sci- 
ence, appears far from being consitiuted. 
Many proofs of all this might be given. 
Thus the author of the elementary book 
which gives rise to these observations, 
appears to have found himself, when he 
wished to put his hand to the work, in a 
great perplexity, not finding the science, 
even when considered in is most funda- 
mental principles, presented in the same 
manner by any of the great works devo- 


it has the least possible to do with misery, | ted to it.”” 


contradict him. 

We will say only a few words respect 
ing the important measure proposed by 
Sir Robert Peel, in Fngland, for the al- 
most complete abolition of the protective 
system: the discussions of the newspa- 
pers will throw light enough upon the ad- 
vantages which this country wil] derive 
from the new system about to be estab- 
lished ; for the moment, we wish simply 
to state the fact, an immense fact, since it 
will have a decisive action upon the cus- 
tom houses of other countries. 

In principle we are in favor of abol- 
ishing custom houses ; but it is evident 
that their complete abolition, absolute lib- 
erty of commerce, in the present state of 
society, in an unorganized medium, must 
produce numberless inconveniences, the 
necessary result of the vicious cirele in 
which civilized legislators, savans, and 


| crities constantly move wathout perceiving 
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it! With ordinary economists the whole | manufactures, ot would force you to a de-| would have stood as a mark for all the 
question consists in producing at the) structive competition in wages ; defer tor Arabs in Algiers at thirty paces; I don't 
cheapest rate, and they do not trouble them- | twenty years the free admission of Rus- think he had any idea they could possibly 
selves in any manner about the conditions | sian and American wheat, on condition of | Manage to kill him. The colonel and I 
of that cheapest rate, which most fre-| actively employing that time in the im-| used to laugh at him on the razzias, as he 


quently is obtained by a reduction of wa-| provement and disburdening of your agri- | cantered about with a pistol in one hand 





ges. In social economy, it cannot be so; | culture.’’ and sword in the other, trying to catch a 
certainly, in the true state of society, spe- SP i ee ee | Stray Arab or two, while the rest of us 
cial manufactures will be retained in par- THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. either galloped straight on behind the 


ticular localities, though they may be| We insert the following extract from a | colonel, or sat quietly under the fire with- 
more costly there than elsewhere, because | friend's letter, as a slight sketch of some out drawing our swords, in imitation of 
the relative price being no longer the only portion of the life of French officers in| him. And now the poor fellow has gone, 
regulator, it will be desirable for more im- | the army of Algiers, and an indication of | may God have merey on him! ” 

portant reasons, such for example as the human powers now employed in the de- | 


employment of human faculties, that these | struction of the race. — When shall high | VARIETIES. 
manufactures should be maintained in such | qualities such as those of the character _ 
localities. | here described, be employed in their le- Translated from the Deutsche Schnellpost. 


Price being the only principle upon gitimate sphere! It is to be observed Tue Pexvsnan; or Panjaub as it is 
which economists argue, they declare ev- | however, that war is not the only means sometimes called (from peng, five, and ab, 
ery manufacture, the cost of which ex- | of their perversion. Civilization has more water,) —the ancient Sangala or land of 
ceeds the minimum, to be absolutely use-| than one way of abusing what is best in Cathay as the historians of Alexander 
less and factitious, and wish to expel it/ human nature, and many who shudder the Macedonian call it, lies in a plain of 
from the country ; they are logical accord- | with a holy horror at the trade of the sol- six thousand square miles in the wedge 
ing to their principle, but is that prinei- | dier do not scruple to engage in employ- formed by the Indus with its mighty com- 
ple complete! Wedo not think so. In ments, which in themselves are quite a8 panion the Sutledsh, flowing down from 
an organized medium something besides much opposed to a true order of things. the precipices of Himmalch. Between 
price is to be considered, and we say the | ‘‘ During the last general insurrection the Indus and the Sutledsh flow the 
same of an unorganized medium. of the Arabs in Oran, the western prov- branches of the latter in the same direc- 

Now either the European states are able ‘inee of Algiers, General Cavaignac, my tion, — the Jelam, T’shenab and Rawi ; — 
to strive industrially with England, or they | old Colonel (not old in years, he is only these are the five rivers which divide the 
are not. In the first case, they must enter | forty-three,) fought some magnificent bat- the country into four oblong divisions. 
stili farther upon the path of industrialism, | tles against terrible odds. He has not yet The most westerly of these is quite 
reduce their wages and reach that horri-| had a wound, but I fear he “I get himself unfruitful but the remainder of the 
ble pauperism which consumes England. | killed there some of these days. Old ma- region is very fertile and needs but little 
In the second, those among them which jor Perragai, another of us six at the colo- | aid from the hand of man in order to 
are unable or unwilling to enter into that  nel’s table (of two canteens without a ta- | yield the richest products, cotton, sugar, 
industrialism will be compelled to close @ ble cloth), and who used to lie with us vegetables. Nevertheless the country is 
larger or smaller number of their faeto- | before the camp-fire in front of the tent but sparsely inhabited, and is not sof- 
ries, and consequently to Jose a portion of after dinner, smoking and chatting, with | ficiently watered. From Attock on the 
their activity which will not be sufficient- | the army spread out before us, the sol- Indus to the capital, Lahore on the Rawi, 
ly employed by agriculture. | diers grouped around the fires, the horses | goes the great military road of the king- 

These hints, to which we limit ourselves, | neighing, and the bugles blowing, has dom which touches on many important 
may cause it to be understood that the en-| been killed. He was one of Napoleon's’ cities, among others Ramnaggar on the 
tire question is not a question of the cheap-| old guard, and a braver man never han- T’shenab which is inhabited by Mussul- 
est rate of production. The economists | dled sword. When a lieutenant, his com-| mans. In the division included by the Rawi 
get rid of the difficulty very easily by say-| pany was standing exposed to a shower and Sutledsh lie the great cities La- 
ing ‘* Every thing will find its equilibri- | of grenades, when one fell at his feet; he hore, Amritsin and Kassaur. The Sut- 
um.’ But we must know in what that) pulled out a cigar and stooped down to Jedsh is a river of twelve hundred feet 
pretended equilibrium consists, and if it| light it at the fuse; it exploded, and eve- | width, and in the rainy season overflows 
will not produce an immense dispropor-| ry body thought Perragai was blown to | the plains far and wide. The ancients 
tion between the lot of some and the Jot) pieces ; but when the smoke cleared away | called it the Hydaspis. With the two 
of others : which must be the case as long | they saw him standing with folded arms, | dependant provinces of Peshawer and 
as men continue to submit to a state of smoking as quietly as though he were in Multau which are situated around the 
things which is pretended to be necessa- | his tent. Another time they were storm- conjunction of the five rivers, the whole 
ry, but which is nothing else than the | ing a redoubt which was very bravely de- | kingdom contains some eight thoasand 
chaos of the living forees of Humanity. | fended; at last Perragai seized a stand-| square miles, on which live five millions 

However, the protective tariff of France | ard, wrapped it around his body, rushed of men. Multau which is ruled by a Hin- 
is so extravagant, especially in some forward, climbed the redoubt, and stood doo, is under an excellent government, 
completely monopolized branches of in-| on the top, waving his colors, a mark for, but the remaining provinces, especially 
dustry, such as iron, that we may safely every bullet of the enemy, till his men, | Cashmere are terribly plundered by their 
demand important modifications in our/ maddened by the sight, rushed furiously | governors and Serdars. 
present custom-house regulations. after him, threw themselves like tigers on | Tue Srxus or Seiks, were originally # 

We can sum up our opinion in a still the enemy, drove them back, routed them | fanatical religious sect, founded in the 
more general manner by saying: ‘‘ Open | completely and took the place. Perragai  Pendshab at the end of the fifteenth centu- 
your ports freely to the productions of the however, had received a ball in his breast | ry, by a Hindoo priest named Nanik. They 
four quarters of the globe, but admit with on first getting up, which laid him up| held to a sort of Deism, and tolerantly 
great precaution those of England which _ awhile after the excitement was over. If believed the form of worship to be of in- 
alone would put a stop to the labor of your | the colonel had said the word, Perragai ferior consequence. Thoy lived under 
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their spiritual superior till the year 1606, | of the husband. It has very often been| 
in submission to the Mahomedans, when the ease that soldiers have asked leave | 
their fanatic masters put their prince and of absence from their generals, Ventura 
priest to death. This led to a war of|and Allard, with the remark that the 
retaliation, in which the Sikhs were driv- wives of their brothers were alone and | 
en into the northern mountains. that it was their duty to give them their | 
In the year 1765, Guru-Govind, the company. 
tenth spiritual head of the Sikhs, with; Orlich, from whose work these particn- 


The Duke of Modena is said to have 
left a fortune of two hundred millions of 
florins. 

The whole nobility of Mannhein has 
signed a petition against freedom of re- 
ligion. 


i 


the spirit of a Grecian legislator, united lars are taken, closes with these words:| Bonemian Servs. These people, says 


them into a religious and military eom- ‘‘ Soe much of this remarkable country, 


munity and increased their number. He whieh for the British power in India will | 


Polinitz, have often no bread to eat; 
they tremble and kiss the hem of the 


banished all distinction of castes among shortly be a question of life and death. | garment of any one of the higher classes 
his followers, admitted converts from For without possessing it there isno se-| who speaks to them. The severity with 
every faith to equal rights, and in order curity; the Indus beyond Attock withthe | whieh they are treated is terrible, but they 


to create a greater unity, prescribed a chain of mountains reaching Peshawer, 


“cannot be restrained by gentleness. As 


particular costume and peculiar customs.| and the Himmaleh mountains, form the | from father to son, they are accustomed 


It was the duty of every one to serve true natural limits of the immense empire | 
as a soldier, and to wear some kind of of Great Britain in India. When these 
arms as well as blue garments, and to are once gained, the power of the country | 
allow his hair and beard to grow. They can act inwardly and civilization go for- 
scorn tobacco because it is filthy, and, ward.” 
like the Hindoos, regard bullocks as sa- 
ered. But the Gurus, their present 





to ill treatment, they hardly feel the 
blows they receive, and indeed, this is 
the only means of keeping them in order. 


The rich collection of historical por- 


| : ; . 
\traits of the Marquis de Biencourt at 


Josern Weict. From Vienna, we are | Paris, has been almost entirely destroyed 


priests, and the Akalis, fanatic faquirs, informed by the Allgemeine Zeitung that by the flames. The picture of Michael 
are no longer inspired with this spirit of|the composer of the ‘‘ Schwetzerfamilie”’| Angelo, painted by himself, an old Dan- 
moderation and tolerance, for the Mus-| was on the 6th of February buried im the | te, an Erasmus by Holbein, other like- 
sulmans are allowed to attend their reli- Wahring churchyard, beside Clementi,! nesses by Miguard, Vandermeulen, Van- 
gions services only in silence and retire- Beethoven, Sehubert and Seyfried. He|dyke, a Ninon which belonged to St. 


ment. The Akalis recognize no supreme | was born at Eisenstadt in March 1776, 
lord, only tolerate their own prince, whom | where Haydn was living and working 
they abuse at their pleasure, and whose ‘under the patronage of that lover of art, 
life they even attempt without fear, ifhe Prince Esterhazy, and where his remains 


acts contrary to their views. They are now rest, though without the skull which | 


commonly armed with a flat iron ring,| some person unknown has appropriated. 
from eight to fourteen inches in diameter, Under the direetion of Albrechtberger he 
whose outer rim is ground to a sharp | composed an opera in his fifteenth year, 
edge. This instrument they carry either| which gained him the friendship of 


| Evremond and many others of equally 
_high value, are lost. Also, many books, 
| autographs, and sketehes by great artists 
are burned or damaged; an irreparable 


loss. 


An artist of Berlin, Hiisen by name, is 
said to have discovered a method of copy- 
ing manuscripts, books, lithographs, and 


on their pointed turbans or at one side. Gluck, by whom he was introduced to the| pictures, by an optical process, similar te 


Whirling it on a staff or on one finger,| Emperor Joseph, who generously sup-| 
they can fling it with so much force and) ported the gifted young man. Weig! | 
skill as to sever the head vf a man from) was imperial Hofkapellmeister and on ac- 
the body. ‘count of his feeble old age, lived latterly | 

The Grant, the holy book of the/in great retirement. Only one man be- | 
Sikhs which contains their laws, is the | longing to the great musical epoch of 
only object of reverence among them; it Vienna is now living, and he isin strait- 
is to be found in every village, lying on a ened circumstances. It is Gyrowetz, now 
table in a spacious apartment, where ev-| eighty-one years of age; the spirited old | 
ery one can enter, open it, and read aloud. | man is occupied in depicting the scenes’ 
In general their worship is simple. They | of his very eventful life. 
usually make a short prayer at evening, | 
which they accompany with all the ges-| Faom rae Mosenre February 18th. 
tures peculiar to their warlike life ; with 'The famine is here'so severe, that the 
both hands they grasp their swords ve- greater part of the citizens of almost 
hemently, and pray. their. Garu for vietory “every community are without the means 
and the extension of their faith. | of life, the small stock of eorn and the 

The women of the higher ranks are| few potatoes having.been devoured. In 
carefully secluded ; but the few who have | order in such distress; to prevent complete 
been seen by Europeans were of uncom-| despair, the more wealthy have agreed in 
mon beauty. They wore vety high con-| Ueraig and Kindheim for example, to di- 
ical caps, spangled with gold and-erna-| vide the poor among them and to feed them 
mented with pearls and precious stones, | daily: The same provision is said to have 
trowsers, a short tunic open-in front, and | been made in Crov: but the pastor found, 
a shawl loosely cast around the shoulders| with the help of the magistrates, in the 
and bosom. Morality and chastity they | great parish of that place, but thirty-four 
think nothing of, and do not require ; it is | citizens: whoewere able to give aid, andon 
not uncommon for several brothers to the other hand, sixty-seven citizens (three 
have one wife among them; when one | hundred ‘souls,) who were without daily 
0€s on journeys the other takes the place | bread. 


| 











| that of the Daguerrotype. 


Madame Ptessy, the actress, receives 
at St. Petersbarg, a yearly salary of one 
hundred thousand franes, and at the ex- 
piration of her contract is to have a con- 
siderable pension. 7 

A Newny Discoverep Composition 
or Mozart. A treasure of great value, 


| which for a Icng time has been thoaght 


wholly lost, and which has remained 
unknown because never printed, has again 
come to light. It is the lullaby, “* The 
Nose,” of which the master composed 
both the words and the music for his wife 
Constance, at the birth of his son 
Charles. It is an uncommonly sweet 
piece, in that inimitable genial humor 


| which was peculiar to. Mozart. An old, 


famous musical character of Saxony, the 
director Geissler of Zschopan, acciden- 
tally found the song in manuscript, at the 
house of an acquaintance whom he visited 
last summer, in a very lonely part of Be- 
hemia. He has put it into the hands 
of Councillor Schilling, who will publish 
it as one of the most attractive leaves in 
the chaplet that is to compose the Bee- 
thovea Album. 
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The novelist Cosmar of Berlin, ufos | eee b - om sae om — 
a romance by saying that the axle of a Abdal Medjid had several in the schools 
post-waggon broke on Leipzig street in| pgp at Angel ary as beagle yore 
Berlin. The censor erased this as inad-| Rinpire, an office heretofore confided to 
missible, because His Excellency, the | functionaries unaequainted with medicine. 
general postmaster Von Nagler, conduct-| But, still more astonishing '— the Shah 
ed the post affairs so well that such an of Persia has here his school also. In 


id T \the institution of M. Gase, five young 
event could not occur. The same censor) Persians, from fourteen to twenty years 


struck out of a bill of fare, for even! of age, are studying the French language 
these must pass the censorship, the dain- | and literature, mathematics, chemistry, 
ty name: ‘* Hase ala Prusienne!”? He | physics, thus acquiring the elements of 

; | knowledge which will enable them to 
has now retired from his prolonged ac-| comprehend our laws, manners, politics, 
tivity, about which authors will long have|and borrow from us the secrets which 
much to tell. But what can be thought | have made us a great Nation. 


of an institution which can thus be man-| Algiers has only four pupils at Paris, 
dt who are in the school of M. Moyencourt ; 
ou two are prisoners of war; a third is the 











BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
|arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
| ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
| additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
| in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng. 
| land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 

are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 


| vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 


| assistance of the teachers, without the re. 


| straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 


are fitted for College, or for commercia! por- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc. 


tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 


son of one of our most bitter enemies,| Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 


} 


Mussutman Scuoous at Paris. It is| Ben-Salem, Khalifer of Abd-el-Kader; | Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 


now a year since the Pacha of Egypt) one alone is from the ranks of those who 
formed at Paris a schvol intended to pre-| rally around the French Banser. All 
pare pupils for entering schools of engi-| four are from Algiers and its neighbor- 


| charge. 


The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwicur, 











neering, artillery and the staff. There hood. The province of Constantine, and|4"d Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
are more than sixty pupils in this nursery | the subdivision of Bone, regions now) teachers in the erg oy ge 
of young persons intended to become the| completely French, have not yet sent | every pupil of pase pe tele of serene 
teachers and leaders of the Egyptian ar- la single pupil._— Triune. | indian he he wiel ihe wdsisele per- 
my. Among them are two sons of Me-| seneh bebies oad obaaenl ainsi: 
hemet Ali, two of Ibrahim Pacha, ten of| ; 


he apa ” For young children, who are deprived of 
Beys or grand dignitaries of the Govern-| Tne Late Wruuam F. Hanspty.! parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
ment of Egypt. The others have been| One of the Boston papers mentions that, | to pursue a thorough and exact course of 


chosen among the youngest in the Egyp- _of the $276,000 duties paid at the Cus-| study, without the usual continement of a 
tian schools who showed a strong dispo- tom House in that city on the cargoes of | large seminary, it is believed that this 
sition to receive the benefits of European | the steamers Hibernia and Cambria, on | School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
education. Most of them spoke French |their last trips, the firm of Harnden & be met with. 
before leaving home, and some were ev- Co. paid the large sum of ninety thousand. | TERMS, — Four Dotxans @ week for 
en far advanced in knowledge of that| This will give the reader some idea of board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
language, so that they could, at once,|the magnitude of the business done by | '® @!! branches. 
comprehend the lessons of their new | that firm, which is the oldest Express es- 
teachers. tablishment in this or any other country. 
The Principal of the school, the officers | The late William F. Harnden, who died 
charged with the police and military in-| of consumption in Boston a year or two | 
struction, the professors and masters of since, at the early age of thirty-three, 
study are all French. Stephen Effendi,| was the father of the express business. 
director of the Egyptian Mission, and| His history was a singular one. He 
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Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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governor of the princes, is the only for-| came to Boston, from the country, poor 
eigner engaged in the care of the school, | and friendless. At first, he had some 
and he has no part either in its instruc-| menial employment in one of the theatres 


tion or discipline. 
The school is placed under the patron- 


in that city; but subsequently, he was 
employed to sell railroad tickets at the 


age of the Duke of Dalmatia, President) Worcester depot, on Washington street ; 
of the Council. A colunel of the staff this was before the terminus of the road 


directs it. Eleven professors, some of 
whom belong to the army, are attached 
to it. 

All the expenses are sustained by Me- 
hemet Ali, and in a style of luxury so| 
truly royal, that the director and officers 
have been inclined to propose their reduc- 
tion. Each pupil has sixty franes per 
month for pocket money. 

A council on studies, of the principal 
professors of the school, over which the 
director presides, regulates all the instruc- 
tion, gives notes to the pupils, &c. Me- 
hemet Ali pays the most serious attention 
to the reports on these subjects which are 
transmitted to him. 

Besides those who are in this establish- 
ment, Mehemet Ali maintains pupils at 
the Veterinary school of Alfort, at the 
School of Commerce and in the principal 
workshops of Paris. Others, also des- 
tined to different branches of industry, 
but still too young to profit by practical 
teaching, are placed in private schools. 
The whole number of young Egyptians 
maintained at Paris by the Pacha, is 
about eighty. But he is not the onl 
Mussulman prince, who has comprehend- 
ed the necessity of sending into France 
young persons to acquire knowledge 





had been extended to the South Cove, 
opposite the United States Hotel. It was 
this business which led him afterwards to 
commence running an express. His first 
attempt was between Boston and Provi- 
dence. That proving successful, he 
branched out in other directions, to New 
York and other places ; and by his enter- 
prise, activity, and fidelity, he soon gain- 
ed the confidence of the mercantile com- 
munity, and the banks and other public 
institutions, who patronized him liberally, 
and soon made him a man of means and 
of considerable consequence. His success 
‘was far beyond his expectations; and be- 
fore he died, he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing branches of his establishment in 
London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, and ma- 
ny other — of magnitude in Great 
Britain and on the continent. We repeat 
that he was, although hardly twenty-one 
years of age at the time, the father of the 
express business in this country. It was 
not long, however, before his movements 
were followed by other enterprising busi- 
ness men ; and we now have some dozen 
or twenty lines, running from this city to 
different parts of the country, and all of 
them are conducted by intelligent, faith- 
ful, honest men.— New York Sun. 
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